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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD FAMILY CARRIAGE, 


BY MISS ANNA FLEMING. 


I am an old coach—very old—I can’t say exactly 
how old; for my memory is not very good on these 
points. I knowI have been re-painted no less than 
sixteen times; and as to lining—I would not like to 
say how many I remember; for nobody would be- 
lieve me, and my good name would be lost at the 
beginning of my story. I have seen a good deal of 
high life, in my day, having been in many excellent 
families. Let me see; the first thing I remember of 
myself was, being put into the coach-house of Mr. 
A , avery worthy gentleman. Here I used to 
go out every day with those sweet young ladies, the 
very sight of whose faces was enough to cheer the 
most melancholy and misanthropic carriage that 
ever ran upon wheels. 

It was summer time; and Miss Annie being in 
delicate health, the three sisters would ride every 
day through the quiet shady lanes>"but I never was 
tired, I hardly felt the weight of their slight forms. 
Miss Annie was the youngest, the others were Mary 
and Lucy—all of the same cast of countenance, the 
same blue eyes, the same light brown hair; but a 
close observer, such as I was, could detect a some- 
thing in Miss Annie’s face—I don’t know what to 
call it, a peculiar expression in her eyes, a placidity 
in her brow that distinguished her from the others. 





she leaned on me. The family became unéasy; the 
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‘ Was going on for some time. 


mother had died of consumption, and they were 
afraid that she would fall a victim tc the same dis- 
ease. I used to listen a good deal then; and I over- 
heard all this, and often wondered what it could 
mean; for being young I was very inexperienced. 

So the summer passed away. In the autumn a 
man who used to come and feel Miss Annie’s pulse 
every day, ordered her away to the West Indies. I 
thought it was a very strange thing for him to do, 
and wondered at his impudence; but the family 
appeared to think differently, for long before the 
cold weather came they shut up their house and 
went away. 

Meanwhile the coach-house was shut up dark, 
and I was left to my own reflections. I don’t re- 
member exactly what they were; but I know I had 
some skirmishes with the mice, who gnawed me 
sadly, and I believe I slept a while; for, at last, one 
day, I was as it were, awakened out of a deep sleep 
by a loud noise, and the coach-house doors being 
thrown suddenly open, Jet in such a glare of light 
upon me, that I could not see or understand what 
After a while I felt 
myself drawn out, and I recognized the old servants 
I had been accustomed to. Mr. A was there 





too; but he looked grave, and there was a long piece 

Oh! how she used to love those sunny after- ° 
noons; but she grew paler and paler, and weaker <‘ 
and weaker; I could feel her little hand tremble as : 


of black crape on his hat; but I supposed this was 

some new fashion he had brought from foreign 

parts; I was surprised to find myself led into a long 

procession of carriages filled with people in black. 
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I did not see any of my young mistresses. We 
went very slowly for some distance, and stopped at 
the churchyard, but I did not think any thing of this, 
for I had often béen there before. 

After this I sometimes saw Miss Mary and Miss 
Lucy, but they were dressed in black, and never 
took any rides now. Miss Annie never appeared 
again. 

I remained in the old coach-house a year longer, 
when the family removed to-another city, leaving 
me to be sold. After being put up for sale for some 
time, I at Iast became the property of a Mr. Smith, 
a retired paper-hanger, who had amassed a little 
fortune and given up the business to his son, who 
was now married and anxious to set up for himself. 
The old man lived in the third story, and talked 
about how pleasant it was to be able to rest for the 
remainder of his life. The daughter-in-law was a 
lively young woman, véry much pleased to be mis- 
tress of the house. This old man had a singular 
fate, and I suppose there is no harm done in telling 
it, now that his son and daughter are both dead. As 
I said, he was always talking about how fortunate 
he was now in being at nobody’s beck and call, but 
at liberty to sit in his arm-chair and do nothing all 
day, or to diversify the scene by taking a little ride 
in the afternoon. But this did not last long. By 
degrees he became restless and peevish; he would 
slap the children and kick the dog. The son and 
daughter said nothing; for he had not made his will 
yet. One day as they came home, the eldest child 
came running to them:— 

“Father! Mother! come look! grandfather is 
papering his walls.” 

And sure enough, so he was. There he was at 
work, papering and papering, and whistling as he 
smoothed it down with his hands, as happy as pos- 
sible. 

It was like a mania. His early tastes had come 
back. He would paper, nothing could stop him. 
There he was at it, early in the morning and late at 
night; and when it was all done he would begin again 
with another paper, whistling and papering, paper- 
ing and whistling—he kept a bucket of paste in his 
closet—he was now a healthy anda happy man. It 
was delightful to see him, they said, sitting in the 
middle of the floor, his coat off, his head nearly bald, 
looking up with ecstasy at the work of his hands. 
They told him of damp walls—but he felt no damp 
—he laughed at them; and if they had let him, 
would have papered the whole house, but he was 
obliged to confine his genius to his own room, ex- 
cept when he could lay hold of any stray articles, 
which invariably fell victims to his ruling passion. 
The cook left the house because her pots and ket- 
tles were freshly papered every Monday morning; 
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the dining-room tables were in great danger; the 
roof was one polished surface of medallion paper; 
and one day his daughter coming in late, found the 
baby’s cradle neatly papered inside and out, and did 
not know but that, if she had not come in just then, 
the baby might have been papered too. 

So he went on for years; his own room mean- 
while, by dint of so much papering, becoming 
necessarily smaller and smaller. 

He was now nearly eighty, but his ardour was 
unabated. 

“ James,” said he, one morning to his son, “I am 
beginning to get old now, I cannot expect to live 
much longer, I wish you would buy me a large 
roomy coffin, and I will paper it—Just heavens! 
suppose I should die and my coffin not papered!” 

Overcome by this harrowing thought, he was very 
unhappy until the coffin made its appearance, but 
to his sorrow it was too small! : 

“I ordered it the full size, sir,” said the patient 
James, who thought the coffin a very good idea, as 
the numerous rolls of paper were beginning to 
swallow up the little property on which he placed 
his hopes. 

“Well, never mind, James, never mind, it is too 
small for me, but you can get me another, I’ll paper 
this one down to your baby’s size, I don’t think he 
will live long.” . 

A coffin of the proper size was procured for him, 
and he had the greatest pleasure in ornamenting it 
inside and out, with a gay flowered paper. When 
this was completed he laid it by carefully, and set 
to work again at his walls. 

A few years more, and we beheld the old man on 
his death-bed, his room papered down, as he him- 
self expressed it, to a little place, no larger than a 
closet. 

“T feel better now,” said he, in a weak voice, “I 
feel better now, I think I will get up and give the 
room one last papering, it only wants that to make 
my coffin fit it exactly.” 

He did so, and only lived to complete the task, 
when he died. He was laid according to his wishes, 
in his papered coffin. Upon opening his will, his 
property was found to be left to his son, on con- 
dition that he would have a papered tombstone 
erected on his grave; but I believe the will was set 
aside, for the son had the money, and I know the 
tombstone was never papered. 

During all this time I had not been idle. No in- 
deed! I had been well used, and at the old man’s 
death, was parted with to become the property of an 
old lady, who bought me for the sake of sending her 
lap-dog out on an airing every day. What a house- 
hold we were there! always quarrelling from morn- 
ing till night—the old lady scolding—the dog barking 
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—the servants fighting, and even in the coach-house 
we were not exempt from the general spirit. There 
was an old carriage, that had belonged to my lady’s 
father, a fat lumbering concern, who was my com- 
panion there. To be sure I spoke very little to him, 
for I knew he was beneath my notice, with his 
worsted fringes; but he never could bear the sight 
of my slender wheels and graceful form. He would 
look at me and swell with anger. His envy burst 
his leather, and his jealousy tarnished his paint. 
The servants talked about the mice and the damp; 
but I knew better. 

I also figured at this lady’s funeral, and very soon 
after fell into the possession of her nephew, a young 
spendthrift, who inherited all her property. In his 
stable I remained until he had spent every thing, 
by which time he was shot in a duel, and I again 
was thrown upon the world. I always enjoyed 
being for sale. Ihad at such times nothing to do, 
and plenty of time to observe all that was passing 
around me; and as numbers of people came to look 
at me, I had opportunities of seeing all varieties 
of characters. Brides and bridegrooms pretending 
to look at me, but never taking their eyes off each 
other—plain fathers who thought me entirely too 
dear, and ambitious daughters, who never saw any 
thing so cheap in their lives—old, deaf couples who 
hobbied in tu try if I was easy, and hobbled out, 
shaking their heads. Oh, it used to amuse me very 
much; but there is an end to every thing, and I was 
at last bought by a rich old bachelor, who lived by 
himself in the country. I can’t imagine what he 
bought me for, for I was never used except for a 
few days, in the end of the summer, on the occasion 
of an annual visit paid to the old gentleman by his 
sister and brother-in-law, bringing with them eight 
small children, to ransack the house and grounds. 
Poor man, how he used to hate it, but there was no 
help for him, they would come uninvited. “They 
wanted country air, poor little dears,” said their 
mother—and the poor little dears broke their uncle’s 
windows, ran knives into his sofas, and forks into 
his chairs, upset buckets of milk down his stair- 
case—rang his bells till the wires broke—threw 
stones at his horses; and finally making their way 
in a body to the stable with a horse-pistol they had 
found somewhere, instituted me their mark, and 
began to indulge their shooting propensities. I 
never had much fear of fire-arms, never. Indeed, in 
the quiet easy life I had led, I scarcely knew what 
they were; but I confess I found this by no means 
pleasant. Fortunately before I had sustained any 
serious injury, their martyred uncle came to my 
relief. After this there was no more heard of these 
annual visits; so that the old gentleman used to say, 
for he was sometimes jocular, that this pistol had 
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brought him good luck, for with it he had shot his 
relations. 

I said I sustained no serious injury, but I was so 
defaced, and my curtains so torn, that I was con- 
sidered unfit to remain there any longer; so with 
my wounds, of which I bear some of the marks to 
this day, I was sent to the city to be sold; but I 
found to my great distress, that'I was considered 
unfit for any station but that of a hack. It required 
a great struggle with my pride to descend in this 
manner, but I was obliged to do it. I remembered 
the contempt I had always felt for hacks when a 
private carriage myself; and when I became a hack, 
I often used to feél very shy upon meeting an old 
acquaintance. Time, however, heals all wounds; 
and after a few years, when I saw them all becoming 
hacks too, I used to look very complacently at them 
when we met. Of course there were always low- 
bred ones, as I have since found there are in every 
station, but in the presence of these I was content 
with being dignified. But I have nothing to com- 
plain of, I have been well treated, and have seen a 
great deal of life in this capacity. 

I have been employed to convey affectionate 
children heart-broken to boarding school, and have 
felt their tears on me. I have taken a grinning 
idiot to the hospital, and returned home minus half 
a yard of my fringe, which found its way to his 
pocket. I have been at christenings without num- 
ber. I have taken the young and beautiful, crowned 
with roses, to the midnight scenes of gaiety, their 
eyes glistening with delight, and their hearts beating 
with expectation. Ihave brought them home silent 
and sleepy, vexed and disappointed: I have taken an 
anxious husband the last stage of his journey home- 
ward, after a year’s absence, and remained a day or 
two to take a place in the funeral of her whose 
remembrance he so truly has kept. 

I have carried a man to a duel trembling with 
fear, and: brought him home desperately wounded; 
but exulting that he had killed his adversary. I 
have taken fine ladies an airing, who would have 
talked less of the delights of riding, if they had 
known that half an hour before, I had cOnveyed a 
small-pox patient to the hospital. I have been 
attacked by robbers, who searched me in vain, and 
went away entirely unconscious of my having a 
bag of gold concealed in the pole. 

I am now very old, as I said in the beginning of 
my story, and almost unfit for use. I suppose my 
end will take place before long, though I know not 
what it will be. 

I had a friend once, he was an open carriage, but 
in time he grew old and faded, and by some means 
or other transported to some small island, where 
being yellow and a good deal ornamented, he has 
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had his wheels taken off, and is worshipped as an } is so prevalent among us, towards cabs, that new 
idol by the natives. I do not hope for such a fate as > race which has sprung up as if to extinguish us. 
that. It would be the height of presumption. There : Let them have their day, it can be but a short one. 
is a Spanish saying, that every tree is born to a ? This is the age of temporary follies, and they are 
different fate, some are made into gods, and others ? one ofthem. Yes! and I feel my old springs shake 
into charcoal. I am afraid I shall be one of the ; as I say it, the day will come when cabs and cab- 
latter class; but I am resigned; I have led a long > men will have passed away, and the universal cry, 
and useful life, and now I am thankful to say that ° a hack! a hack! will resound from pole to pole. 

I am entirely free from the envious feeling which 





THE MONARCH’S DIRGE.* 


Tne glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate: 
Death Jays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death’s-purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds: 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell! sweet, and blossom in the dust. 
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Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill: 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They taine but one another still: 
Early or late 
They. stoop to fate, 


* These fine moral stanzas were written, two centuries ago, 
by James Shirley. They were set to music, and (strange to 
tell) became a favourite song with Charles the Second. 
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MARIUS AMID THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA M. CHILD. 


Piiuars are fallen at thy feet, 
_ Fanes quiver in the air, 
A prostrate city is thy seat, 
And thou alone art there. 


Bright suns may scorch, and dark clouds lower, 
Its flash is still the same. 


The dreams we loved in early life 
May melt like mist away; 
No change comes o’er thy noble brow, High thoughts may seem, ’mid passion’s strife, 
Though ruin is around thee; § Like Carthage in decay; 
Thine eye beam burns as proudly now 
As when the laurel crown’d thee. 


~~ 


And proud hopes in the human heart 
May be to ruin hurl’d; 

Like mould’ring monuments of art 
Heap’d on a sleeping world; 


It cannot bend thy lofty soul, 
Though friends and fame depart; 

The car of fate may o’er thee roll, 
Nor crush thy Koman heart. 


Ae ptt 


Yet there is something will not die, 
Where life hath once been fair; 

Some towering thoughts stiil rear on high, 
Some Roman lingers there, 


And genius hath electric power, 
Which earth can never tame; 
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RAMBLES IN 


THE SWAMPS OF LOUISIANA. 


BY B. M. NORMAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ RAMBLES IN YUCATAN.” 


My Dear Wec:—In looking over one of your old 
letters to-day, I was reminded of a promise which 
you swindled out of me when you were with me 
last, to give you an account of my vagaries for the 
season. I don’t know that you are so generous as 
not to remind me of the obligation, and besides 
I scorn to be beholden to any man’s forbearance. 
So if you will adjust yourself to a comfortable, and 
patient frame of mind “et vacet annales nostrorum 
audire laborum,” then the things which I saw and 
the things which I did, and the way they were seen 
and done, you shall straightway hear. 

You know my passion for pedestrious expeditions. 
To gratify it and my curiosity at the same time I 
determined in my humble way, following the exara- 
ple of modern scientific travellers, to investigate 
the social, political, scientific and religious condition 
of the Louisiana Swamps. 

It had become firmly impressed upon my mind, 
that if somebody did not do this it would never be 
done, and by parity of reasoning, if it was never 
done, that it would be because no one had done it. 
So without further deliberation or delay, save what 
was necessary to gather up my “plunder,” which 
consisted of leather trowsers and hunting shirt, and 
the old companions, my gun and compass, I set 
forth on the third day of May last, from the Levee 
on board the “Grace Darling,” determined to make 
my exodus from the comforts of civilization as he- 
roical as possible by forsaking one of its noblest 
monuments for the unreclaimed and uninhabitable 
wilderness. After thirty-four hours contest with 
that wilful and most obstinate “ Father of Waters,” 
I very quietly withdrew from the lists at the beau- 
tifal town of Natchez. Here after refreshing my- 
self with a bath, and a most memorable night’s rest, 
for which I desire to be grateful as long as my days 
shall be in the land, I proceeded to make the inqui- 
ries which were to be ‘preliminary to my further 
progress. They resulted in determining me to pro- 
ceed westward through the forests or swainps, along 
the Washita, and thus up into Arkansas, and on to 
the frontier of Mexico. 

It was on the sixth of May at high noon, the ther- 
mometer at 90° in the best superterranean shade in 
the vicinity of Vidalia, (a small town in Louisiana 
opposite Natchez—whither I had proceeded to take 
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my departure)—indorsed with my knapsack, my gun 
in my hand, and “ afoot and alone” thatI started for 
the Washita, distant about thirty-five miles; for 
which journey I set apart in advance my three first 
days travel. My first twelve miles, lay along the 
borders of Lake Concordia, a beautiful sheet of 
water not less than twenty miles in length. This 
used formerly to be the bed of the Mississippi; but 
since she changed her route, this part of her desert- 
ed channel has set up fora lake, in which it gets 
along “excellent well.” Seldom have I seen more 
picturesque scenery than is presented from differ- 
ent points in the margin of this lake, so little known 
to the travellers on the “lower Mississippi.” 

The banks are studded with the comfortable look- 
ing residences of wealthy planters, who still hold fast 
to the scenes of their former prosperity, and present 
honourable repose. 

I stopped for the night atthe “ Panola plantation,” 
where I was received and entertained with a stout 
and princely hospitality. Early next morning [had 
breakfasted and was on the road, my route lay 
through a dry swamp inhabited chiefly, as I dis- 
covered, by charred trees whose leafless and 
branchless trunks seemed to look at the heavens in 
grim defiance of all its destructive engineering of 
elements; they did not move, neither did they regard 
wind, rain or heat. There they stood, black, life- 
less and unsocial, like the ghosts of the once beau- 
tiful forest, waiting their silent decomposition and 
restoration to ihe earth again. They reminded me 
of those hapless shades of the departed dead, whom 
AEneas encountered on the banks of the Styx wait- 
ing the lapse of the hundred years fixed for all 
“mortis honore carentes” before they cat be permit- 
ted to pass the “‘stagna exoptata” to their new 
estate of being. I trudged along diligently among 
their dingy ghostships until noon, when finding 
myself before a settler’s hut, I determined to com- 
mend my appetite—which had been in training 
since six o’clock—to the hospitality of its inmates. 
I found a woman apparently thirty-eight or forty 
years of age in an attire, the texture and cut of 
which must have commended themselves to her 
taste, chiefly if not entirely for their utility. It was 
one of those dresses which you may have seen, forI , 
know you are a close observer of these thing's, so 
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distressingly shapeless that there was no kind of } 


use in putting a pretty figure into it, or making a 
pretty face look out of it. No power of abstraction 
could discriminate an angel’s face, no power of im- 
agination conceive an angel’s figure in such a guise. 
She was sitting on the rough plank floor of the hut 
pounding corn, while her nerves were being disci- 
plined by the protracted and tearless screams of a 
little tow-headed pretty faced child of sixteen months, 
rolling on the floor beside her. My appearance at 
the threshold, suspended the nervous discipline of 
the mother and the pounding of the corn simulta- 
neously. The mother rose from the floor, and 
while giving my person a thorough inspection from 
head to foot, and walking around me twice to verify 
her impressions, permitted me to learn that her 
man was about the woods, that he would be in soon 
to dinner, that they had lived in these “diggins” 
fifteen years, during which she had been to the set- 
Nemenis but once, and her husband six-or seven 
times. I felt for an invitation to partake of their 
approaching prandial festivities, but with only par- 
tial success. She said she was not used to getting 
things for quality folks, (as she took me to be—she 
afterwards informed me—by my glasses, ) and did not 
think she had any thing good enough for me. I be- 
gan to feel a little alarmed at this reception, but 
before I had occasion to urge my necessities, her 
“man” came in, whose acquaintance I was most 
happy to make, and perceive was more than king to 
her, but not more kind to me. 

He directed “ Mehitable” to stir around at once 
and get the dinner “ fixens” ready, which were al- 
ready in a state of forwardness. Baked corn and 
bacon were soon before us, and between my vora- 
cious appetite and a miscellaneous conversation 
about Millerism, and about my peregrinations which 
neither of us could understand, I made a very satis- 
factory dinner. I remember some of the remarks 
my kind host made, whilst putting on my knap- 
sack, previous to my departure, and they did not 
quicken my digestion, about the Indians, alligators, 
wolves, snakes and other varmints, which I should 
find before.I should proceed far upon my route, and 
then like a good talker who is satisfied with the 
impression he has made, very cordially bid me good 
bye. I forgot to say that he spake of some Indian 
mounds about five miles off my track, and that I 
had resolved at once to visitthem. Traversing the 
swamp by devious paths and after a very fatiguing 
walk I reached them, but found nothing to reward 
my curiosity. These remains of the aborigines— 
like others I have visited in the south-west, are not 
all demonstrative. There is nothing in their ap- 
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tion, as a sightof them. It was dark when I turned 
my back upon them, when for the first time it oc- 
curred to me that I had not bespoken any lodgings 
for the night.. I was not long in debating the course 
I should pursue. I was immediately on my way 
back, to the hut of my recent acquaintance. But 
alas, it is oftentimes given to finite beings, to con- 
ceive of things which they cannot execute. Night 
was upon me before I recovered my path; after 
struggling more than an hour with the shar cutting 
palmettos, the thick long grass and rankv ¢etation, 
and stumbling every tenth step over the nalf con- 
cealed logs which overlaid the whole country, and 
which had probably escaped the attention of the 
road inspectors, I felt myself quite fagged out, and 
compelled to take such shelter as the woods could 
furnish me. I had toreason with myself some time 
before I could realize that I must positively lie down 
here in this disgusting all-out-of-doors sort of a place 
with alligators and wolves, who have no more re- 
spect for the laws than if there were no such things, 
and who would think it a good joke to make sausage 
meat of me in the midst of my most important 
dreams without having even the civility to wake 
me to witness the performance. But my fatigue 
wrought the conviction which my reason could 
never have established, soe I quietly cast about for 
the means of tabernacling most comfortably for the 
night im this dismal solitude. Isoon found a large 
and exemplary looking cypress tree, at the base of 
which I proceeded to build a fire of such combusti- 
bles as were to be found in the vicinity. I had 
always understood that fire was the best feraephotte 
known to the western traveller, and the tracks of the 
“varmints” I had observed in the forests had im- 
pressed upon my mind already more deeply than 
perhaps I should like to confess in a mixed assem- 
bly, the necessity of some prophylactics besides the 
gun that lay at my side. With my shirt drawn 
over my face to protect it from the moschetos, my 
feet towards the fire, my knapsack under my head, 
my gun at my side, and my trust in God, I laid me 
down at once to rest. I was almost instantly fast 
asleep. I dreamed that I was trying to ascend the 
Cordilleras with bare feet and they were so hot that 
I could not advance, stand still, or recede without 
burning me. Fortunately for me I did not wait to 
experiment longer upon the matter, but awoke, and 
pulled away my feet from the fire, which had taken 
to the grass and was eating its way along up to. 
wards me, and in a half minute longer would have 
enveloped one of my legs in the flames. It had al- 


> ready disposed of a part of my bed, from which I 
> was at once obliged to migrate. I rose hastily and 


. pearance indicative of their history; and the imagi- 
“Ration is provoked to as high activity by a descrip- 


checked its farther progress, replenished my fire and 


composed myself again to rest. Near daylight my 
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slumbers were again interrupted in a way which 
was near being more serious. I heard the crack- 
ling of brush and leaves which ‘at first I sup- 
posed was occasioned by the fire, but on raising my 
head, I discovered a wolf taking advantage of my 
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a fool-hardy expedition as this, right into the very 


| jaws of destruction. 


almost extinguished fire to pay me his early re- | 
spects. I did not wait long to learn his object, indeed . 
Ihad no curiosity about it, but gently raising my 


gun to my shoulder, I sent that “varmint” to king- 
dom come without giving him time to wink his 
acknowledgments. I did notlike this interruption, I 
had heard that there were as many fish in the sea 
as ever were caught, so there may be as many 
wolves in the forest as ever were shot. However, 
as I was ready to attribute his impertinence to the 
condition of my watch fire, I repaired it once again, 


and having carefully reloaded my gun, resumed my | 


nap where I left off. 


I slept soundly until sunrise, and then rose as ; 


much refreshed as from any bed I had ever enjoyed 
in my life. My first business was to consult my 
compass, which had now become to me of vital im- 
portance. To my utter discomfiture it would not 
traverse. I shook it a little, then I looked beseech- 
ingly at it—it did not stir—what the deuce to do 
now! Here I was in the midst of this infernal 
swamp, so thickly shaded with trees that I could 
hardly see daylight, much less the sun, with nothing 
to give me any idea of my latitude and longitude, 
and utterly unable to distinguish North from South, 
or East from West. Nota sign of a human footstep, 
or of a human habitation was to be seen, while the 
tracks of wolves and alligators were to be seen all 
over the exposed soil, and their traces covered every 
log. Wild and poisonous vines obstructed my path 
at almost every step, all around too upon the trees 
I could desery the marks of former overflows of the 
adjacent rivers at least a foot above my head. It 
reminded me that the river was rising when I 
crossed it, a few days before, and that I should soon 
perhaps be compelled to betake myself to the trees, 
and substitute death by starvation, for that by drown- 
ing. These unpleasant imaginings were not at all 
ameliorated by the remembrance of a flock of buz- 
zards which I had seen but the morning before hold- 
ing grand carnival over the carcass of a dead alli- 
gator which was lying upon the banks of a stag- 
nant bayou—and then to think too, that, surrounded 
and hedged in as I was by such a catalogue of 
menacing calamities, yet I was not probably twenty 
puffs of a steamboat from the plantation, where I 
had been so hospitably entertained but a few nights 
before, I was really alarmed at first at my condition. 
I now became sick to think, that Ihad been such 
aN unmitigated goose, as to tempt the devil by such 


I put on my knapsack, and took up my gun, and 
started to go on in what I took to be an easterly 
direction, but had not gone far, before,I was re- 
minded that I had eaten nothing since noon of the 
preceding day. I very soon brought a fine large 
bird to my feet who was dead before I had an op- 
portunity of inquiring his name, and cooked and 
eaten before I had felt any curiosity to know it. 
The effect of this breakfast was enchanting. My 
spirits mounted to the level of unconcern before I 
had half finished, and when I rose from my seat, I 
felt an involuntary impulse to sing which nothing 
but the consciousness of being alone among entire 
strangers enabled me to repress. 

I was soon again upon my way, and for three 
days I journeyed to and fro, and up and down those 
swamps, being, as I described, but apparently ap- 
proaching no nearer a better country, or a happier 
prospect for myself than I opened upon the morning 
after my first encampment. I finally resolved to 
build me a house of some kind, and settle down, 
until my strength should reeruit, and, meantime to 
plan some new mode of extricating myself from 
the network of calamities, which compassed me 
about. I selected a place near the bank of what 
proved to be one of the largest bayous in the state, 
with a view of being taken up by some boat which 
might chance to pass by in the progress of events, 
and transport me from my involuntary seclusion. 
After gathering together some broken branches of 
trees and stripping the bark from the bodies of the 
ivgs that were lying about, I undertook my first ex- 
periment in the science of architecture. I found 
my work was going to do very well, for my present 
purposes. It did. not aid me much when I contem- 
plated it from a distance after it was finished, in 
realizing the notion that architecture is frozen music, 
though if I had been compelled to remain in it dur- 
ing the winter, the result might have been differ- 
ent. I next went out and collected several arm- 
fuls of dry leaves for my bed, and large quantities 
of wood whieh I piled up near the entrance of my 
hut for my fire. WhenI found myself fully estab- 
lished as a householder I took a look at my larder, 
where I found one gray squirrel, and one red-headed 


-woodpecker. I immediately set about dressing the 


squirrel and preparing a supper; every thing went 
on prosperously, and I began to feel really happy. 
When I had finished my supper J replenished my 
fire, stirred up my leaves and went to bed. 

My enjoyment of my new home was of a short 
duration. The following morning as I was loiter- 
ing about in the woods in the vicinity of my cabin 
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with my gun in my hand, picking wild berries here 
and there from the bushes, I heard a noise like that 
of oars moving in the row-locks of a boat. I ran 
in the direction from whence the noise came, and 
what did my delighted eyes fall upon but a boat 
rowed by two men coming down the stream towards 
me. I leaped for very joy, and yelled until the 
woods resounded with my voice, and the frightened 
birds returned the cry as they flew up in terror 
from their perches. The attention of the boatmen 
was immediately arrested by my noise. They pulled 
in their oars and at the same time reached down to 
the bottom of their boat, and the next thing I saw was 
a pair of rifles pointing at me, either one of which 
could have made a bridge for me between time and 
eternity, and walked me over it, before I could have 
uttered the shortest compliments to their prompti- 
tude. As they were not frightened, I was not. If 
they had been however, I fear they would have 
treated me asI did the wolf, shot me first, and asked 
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my business afterwards. I soon made them under- 
stand my condition and receive me into their boat. 
I never experienced so much pleasure in looking 
upon any face of man as now upon these two boat- 
men. They soon observed that I was exhausted 
with fatigue, and one of them handed me a jug which 
he commended to me with a sort of welcome I do 
not know how to describe; to prove my gratitude to 
him, however, I appropriated about a half pint of 
its contents in satisfying my suspicions that it was 
real Monongahela. They then handed me out some 
corn bread and bacon, with which I was soon very 
much refreshed. So absorbed was I in the discus- 
sion of these stores that I forgot to inquire the des- 
tination of my good Samaritans. You can, dear 
Wic— imagine my delight, when I was told that 
we were now passing through the bayou to the 
Lake Concordia, and that we would soon be within 
magnetic distance of the Seat of the Muses—the 
home of the Poet of Vidalia. 


THE WEAVER’S SONG. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


WEaveE, brothers, weave!—Swifily throw 
The shuttle athwart the loom, 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty but no perfume! 
Come, show us.the rose, with a hundred dyes; 
The lily, that hath no spot; 
The violet, deep as your true-love’s eyes, 
And the little forget me-not! 
Sing—sing, brothers! weave and sing! 
’Tis good both to sing and weave; 
’Tis better to work than live idle; 
’Tis better to sing than grieve. 


Weave, brothers, weave!— Weave, and bid 
The colours of sunset glow! 
Let grace in each gliding thread be hid! 
Let beauty about ye blow! 
Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure, 
Then nor time nor chance shall your work untwine, 
But all like a truth endure. 
Sing—sing, brothers! weave and sing! 
’Tis good both to sing and weave; 
Tis better to work than live idle; 
Tis better to sing than grieve. 


ENDURING LOVE. 


Ovr love has been no summer flower, 
For joy’s bright chaplet braided; 

Drooping when tempesis darkly lower, 
By grief’s bleak winter faded. 

We have not loved like those who plight 
Their troth in sunny weather, 

While leaves are green, and skies are bright, 
To tread life’s paths together. 


But we have loved as those who tread 
The thorny path of sorrow, 
With clouds o’ercast, and cause to dread 
Still deeper gloom to morrow. 
12 
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That thorny path, those cloudy skies, 
Have drawn our spirits nearer, 

And render’d us, by holiest ties, 
Each to the other dearer. 


Love, born in hours of joy and mirth, 
With mirth and joy may perish; 

That to which darker days gave birth 
Still more and more we cherish. 

It looks beyond the clouds of time, 
Through death’s dim, shadowy portal, 

Made by adversity sublime— 
By faith and hope immortal. 








THE MOUNTAINEER OF THE ALPS; 


OR, THE BENEFITS OF SELF-IMPOSED RESTRAINT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK JACOBS, BY SARAH HOWITT. 


Ow the right side of Lake Bartholomew, near the 
ice-chapel, extends a road deep through the moun- 
tain ridge. On one side, the rocks rise like hewn 
walls, perpendicular and barren towards heaven; 
on the other, lie detached granite blocks heaped 
upon each other, as if steps for a Titan-race, be- 
tween which naked pine trees have taken root, 
above whose rigid, bald points in the clouds, the 
home of the eagle and the vulture. These are often 
seen with the prey in their claws, speeding from 
away over the lake and shrieking, announcing their 
return to the impatient younglings in the nest. A 
narrow footpath leads on the forest side of the glen, 
always deeper into the mountain ravine, while here 
and there a torrent issues forth like an arch, bedew- 
ing the wanderer with its soft, watery spray until he 
reaches a spot where immense marble cubes hang 
over his head, forming a gateway within which rocks 
range behind rocks as in the scene of a theatre. 
From all around dangles rich brushwood; vines and 
ivy twine in festoons above and below, waving 
about and encircling the lofty vault which at some 
places, is arched over the road, at others again 
opens in wide crevices to the illusive, trembling 
light of heaven; an awful temple of nature in which 
the deep stillness is only interrupted by the trickling 
of isolated drops which at long intervals come 
down from the height above, or by the startling of 
some wild water fowl from its nest in the clefts of 
the rocks. Atthe end of this immense dome, the 
path descends again towards a deep, rocky wall 
which seems to close up the passage. The vault 
opens now above the head of the pilgrim, and as he 
steps out and turns aside from the rocks to the left, 
he is surprised by the sight of an open valley. Be- 
fore him stretches a green carpet of variegated 
meadows, as if sunk in a wide lap of mountains, 
adorned by the trembling, bounding silver-stream 
of a forest creek, which is meandering in all direc- 
tions, and which after having refreshed the sweet 
scented mint and the many-coloured water-lilies, 
turns off to the right and spreading over a range of 
black marble steps, foaming and roaring, is Jost in 
a rich thicket of thorn bushes. As the skirt of this 
extended vale, the ground on the right and left 
swells to gentle hills, which crowned with shrubs, 
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ascend above each other, leaning against the rocks 
that, barren and rugged, rise behind; between these 
hills wind again new valleys, like a range of apart- 
ments, which protected by the mighty frame-work 
of nature, offers a lovely image of security, peace, 
and quiet. 

In the depth of one of these side vales, I perceived 
a red roof smiling between agreen thicket of chetsnut 
and hazelnut trees, which with their branches had 
built over it a second roof. Long open avenues 
passed by the house where large bunches of herbs 
hung drying on strings; a barn appeared in the 
centre, and on either side large windows hospitably 
invited the daylight to enter. Before the house was 
a clean-yard, surrounded by an enclosure. Ex- 
hausted as I was, and’ standing in need of some 
refreshment, I approached the little fairy palace, 
in front of which some rosy-cheeked, black-eyed 
children were pushing’ and teazing two young 
mountain goats. By the door of the house, within 
a grove of honey-suckles, sat a slender, blooming 
woman by the spinning wheel, with a sleeping 
infant in a cradle, which she from time to time 
moved with her foot. I approached, and asked 
whether I might stop to rest here. 

“And why not,” answered she, with a kindly 
tone, and made room for me by her side, and after 
having pushed once more the cradle of her child, 
she went and placed bread and milk before me. 

“Take of it in God’s name, and may you relish 
it. I have somewhat to attend to in the house; but 
my husband will soon return and keep you com- 
pany.” 

With these words she took the cradle in her arms 
and disappeared in the house, too timid, as I think, 
to remain alone with a stranger. The children con- 
tinued undisturbed to play, until the young goats, 
tempted by the smell of the bread, approached me 
and partook of my meal. Then came also the 
children gazing at me with their large, laughing 
eyes, and answering each of my questions with 
such frankness, as if they had known me fora long 
while. 

I had just finished my frugal meal, whei a tall, 
elegant man entered the yard, in short jacket and 
green hat, after the fashion of the country. His 
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complexion was ruddy, like that of a strong and 
hardy man, his hair black and curled. A gun hung 
below his broad shoulders, and ateither end was 


attached, by a string, game and young venison, } 


which he had shot on the chase. A boy of twelve 
years followed him, carrying likewise a gun and 
some game. As soon as he entered the yard, the 
children left their play, ran towards him and clung 
around him; and he, lifting each one up by turns 
caressed them, and after some questions put them 
down again. He then saluted me with a plain 
“welcome,” and “whence do you come?” but in 
as friendly and kindly a way as if addressing an 
old acquaintance. He then entered the house, 
leading the children one by each hand, but returned 
soon again to me, released of his burden. After 
some conversation, he invited me to fullow him, 
and as it would at any rate be too late for returning 
to Berchtesgaden, to put up with his house and 
table for the night. 

Even if the lowering night had not induced me 
to accept of the invitation, the friendly manner of 
this man would have done it. Nor did I repent it. 
I spent a pleasant evening and a part of the suc- 
ceeding day with these cheerful and sensible people, 
who in their quiet, warm-hearted intercourse with 
one another, presented the picture of a real patri- 
archal family scene, and when I parted from them, 
my host had the complaisance to escort me on an- 
other road which, while less fatiguing, cffered a 
pleasing variety of mountains, valleys, and water- 
falls. His conversation entertained me agreeably. 
From an irresistible desire to see the world—a 
desire which, as he said, was hereditary in his 
family—he had scarcely passed the years of child- 
hood, when he, with a small pedlery of Berchtes- 
gadner wares, set out to visit foreign lands. He 
wandered far through cities and countries, observed 
the manners and customs of people, less bent on 
profit than on acquiring knowledge and experience. 
But as he travelled with open eyes, and was modest 
and moderate in his habits, he could also attend to 
his interest; and his trade succeeded so well in the 
first year, that he was able to have a mule, and later 
even a wagon, to carry his goods. Thus he reached 
the shores of the ocean; and as he one evening, 
after having finished his business for the day, saw 
the sun dive into the waves, and the long golden 
stripe shot across the vast, immeasurable expanse 
to his feet, and the little soft waves so sweetly mur- 
muring, washed the sand, ever and anon gliding 
away and returning; then it was to him as if some- 
thing summoned him thence, and he could not 
resist the longing to see what there was to be seen 
yonder in the far distance. And away he travelled 
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many people and experienced always anew as he 
said, that honesty is a better help than fortune. 

“ More than once,” continued he, in his narrative, 
I was tempted to establish myself in distant coun- 
tries, under very favourable circumstances; but 
however enticing the prospects were, and however 
inclined I might feel to the offers proffered to me, 
still presented themselves ever to my mind the 
mountains of my home, the gardens where I, yet a 
boy, had been playing, the creek in which I had 
been fishing, and the quiet hearth where, by the 
evening lamp, I so oft had listened to the story of 


my father and grandfather, who like myself had 


wandered out into foreign lands; but who finally 
had returned into the harbour of the lonely home; 
and however great my desire, constantly to see new 
scenes, still ou ionely valley appeared ever in the 
background as the goal of all my wanderings, and 
to every enjoyment which the glorious sight of 
magnificent cities and beautiful countries procured 
me, attached itself always the image of my native 
land and my affection for it. For this reason I 
never abandoned the costume of my country, nor 
otherwise the parental manners; and if people at 
first perhaps thought such a course strange; yet I 
often perceived that I was liked the better for this 
very attachment to my native land. For there are 
few people who as far as regards ‘the Fatherland, 
are notin their hearts inclined as we are, though 
they may not always betray it in the same manner. 
Thus I had wandered during six years, encountering 
both good and bad luck—though always more of the 
good—when I came to London, just at the time 
when the aflianced bride of the Prince of England 
arrived. I sold but little of my wares; but saw a 
great deal and heard still more, so that every even- 
ing my head felt giddy from ali the boisterous noise 
and wild rejoicings, which, if I had been a bride, 
certainly would have caused me more terror than 
pleasure. But as I returned to my lodging from the 
ceremony of the wedding—for I had no rest until 
I had seen every thing—then the sight of the bride 
with her sparkling jewels, and all the princes and 
great lords with their broad ribbons and glittering 
stars, passed incessantly before my mind, and I 
could not help thinking on the weddings as they 
pass off among us, and said [to myself, my wed- 
ding will not be as magnificent—though ribbons 
and glitter may not be wanting, yet it will be finer 
and far more merry.” 

Occupied with this thought I could not sleep the 
whole night, so great became now my longing to 
return home to take a wife, resume the li: of a 
hunter, and tend the herd. I lingered still a few 
days in London, but the immense city appeared in- 


with the sun over the ocean, had intercourse with ; describably tiresome to me; for I could think on 
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nothing else but the bride I would choose, and on 
the mountains over which I in future again should 
ramble with my gun. As soon, therefore, as I 
found an opportunity, I embarked, and hastened 
without stopping, through the Netherlands to- 
wards my beloved home. L,will leave untold how 
I felt, when at Munich, on descending the heights, 


I beheld for the first time again our Alps, and the - 


whole long, rugged ridge, with its peaks and crests, 
like a blue crown of the earth rose before me on the 
horizon. I could not refrain from kneeling down 
and stretching my open arms towards the land that 
had sent me out into the world and now again in- 
vited me: back, as if every thing behind me had 
vanished, and but this single corner of the earth 
was still remaining. 

The sun had not yet risen next morning, when I 
was already on the road to Wasserburg. In the 
course of a few days, during which I allowed my- 
self no rest, I arrived happily at my home, not 
much richer than when! left it; but somewhat more 
experienced, and cured of my insatiable love of 
rambling and sight seeing. I found my parents 
still alive, as wellas the aged grandfather; but the 
latter closed his wearied eyes for ever, some weeks 
after my return. My thoughts of marrying had not 
left me; on the contrary, these became still more 
vividly excited in the parental home by the vivid 
recollection of the days of childhood and the sight 
of my parents’ mutual devotion. 

While yet a boy, and not a long time before set- 
ting out in my wanderings, [had once in the Inster- 
valley, as I came very thirsty to the inn, received a 
glass of wine from the hand of the landlord’s 
daughter. I was then about fifteen years old, and 
she scarcely eleven, but she was slender and tall 
for her age, and it seemed to me that I had never 
before seen a more lovely face, more beautiful eyes 
or a finer figure. I spoke nothing further with the 
child, and went away after having drunk my wine 
and paid for it. 
journey. 


Shortly after I set out on my 
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Years passed by without my ever remembering 
the lovely child. But as.in d.ondon the marriage ‘ 


thoughts got into my head, I was at once again in 


the Inster-valley, before the inn, and Nanny handed : 


me again the glass, and it was to me as if in all my 
wanderings, I had never met with any thing more 
charming, or could love any one else in the world. 
From that moment and during my whole journey 
home, I could think on nothing else but my Tyrolean 
bride, and it never occurred to me that she in the 
long interval might have married another, or even 
could have died. I felt sure of my object, and doubt 
first overpowered me when I again was at home, 


and began to picture to myself my future household. 
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As soon, therefore, as my grandfather was buried, 
I had no rest; but on a fine morning started on my 
wandering to theInster-valley. T'walked and walked 
without resting, but the nearer I approached the end 
of my aim, the heavier I felt my steps grow, and 
when towards evening, I even perceived in the dis- 
tance the hazelnut-trees which shaded the inn and 
distinguished the smoke rising above the roof, then 
my heart began to palpitate so violently, thathwas 
not able to make a step further, but had to sit down 
onastone. The house which the setting sun illu- 
minated I kept in sight, with its glittering windows 
and reddish columns of smoke rising above the 
roof, while in my head and heart it twirled about so 
strangely, that I will not even attempt to describe it. 
It was to no purpose that I scolded myself for cow- 
ardice and tried to take courage; for as the sun 
suddenly disappeared behind the mountain, and 
deep shadow covered the house, it seemed as if, at 
once, all my hopes had vanished; and such a de- 
pression of spirifs overpowered me that I had to 
rest my head in both my hands, while in silence 
and bitterness of spirit I wept. 

As I thus sat in my unhappiness, uncertain 
whether I should advance or retrace my steps, I 
suddenly heard behind me the sound of a guitar, 
and a well known Italian love ditty. Shortly after 
the singers themselves came up to me and saluted 
me. Feeling ashamed to betray my weakness be- 
fore the strangers, I collected myself as I could and 
asked 

“ Whither are you bound, my merry folks?” 

“Not far hence,” answered the guitar player, and 
pointed with the guitar to the ifin! 

“Then we may make companionship,” said I 
cheerfully, yet uneasy at the same time, for I ex- 
Ge to hear somewhat about those in whom I 
felt so deeply interested. 

When the singers had finished their music, I 
asked them in an assumed careless tone how the 
house was, whether the people were friendly, and 
if the entertainment was good. 

“The house,” said the youngest of my com- 
panions, a black-eyed lively fellow, “is probably the 
best in the whole Tyrol-land, and the entertainment 
nice and clean, though the landlord is dead some 
years ago. The widow and her daughter keeps up 
the establishment.” 

My heart began to beat, hope returned again. 
The singer went on: “but the old woman, she is a 
shrew! Since I have rambled about in this part of 
the country taking sketches, I come atleast once in 
a fortnight here, and think every time that I shall 
succeed with the girl. But a long way to.that. 
Scarcely can one get a sight of her, and when one 
is just about beginning to talk a little reason or un- 
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reason with her, there is the old witch with her 
hawk’s eyes in an instant, and sends her up to the 
garret or down into the cellar.” 

“ Has she then a pretty daughter?” asked I timidly. 

“What a question,” exclaimed the painter, 
“whence in the world do you come, since you have 
not heard about the lovely Nanny of Inster-valley, 
who has turned my head and those of many more 
sensible people than I!” 

“T have been a long time abroad, and know 
nothing. Pray, tell me something about this little 
wonder.” 

“You will soon have a sight of her,” said the 
elder one of my companions; “though not so en- 
raptured with the girl as this poor fellow here, yet, 
had I not my share, I fearI should not be much 
better off than him. You may have been ever so 
far about in the world, but scarcely will you have 
seen such a beauty.” And then the talkative fellow 
pictured to me the maid of the valley; how beautiful 
and lovely she was, and how modest and sensible 
at the same time. I lost nota word. “It is she,” 
thought I, “ only taller, handsomer, more blooming,” 
and my thoughts pushed me now so rapidly on, 
that my companion observed, laughing, “ There! 
as soon as you hear about the pretty child your feet 
get impatient. But your running is not enough. 
As yet not a single one of all those who walking, 
riding, or driving come to court her, can boast of 
greater favour than the others. 

This last remark supplied what alone had been 
wanting to complete the narrative of my companion. 
I felt again full of cheering hopes, and when the 
painter on approaching the house, took his guitar 
in his arm and commenced a new soug, I joined 
him with a contented heart, and sang in particular 
the repetitions which expressed the promise of re- 
ward to long and faithful constancy, with much 


~ spirit and in a high strain. 


The song was finished as we reached the house, 
where the landlady stood already indeed, waiting 
in the door—a stately damé who appeared to have 
been formerly very handsome. She saluted the 
singers like old acquaintances; and scarcely had 
they interchanged a few words before they were 
engaged in a sprightly conversation, in which rail- 
lery and wit chased each other like snow flakes. 
Nanny was not forgotten,—* You are not going to 
lock her up again, I hope,” said one of them, 
“though she may be a jewel, we are, however, no 
thieves. You may safely let her out” “Though 
you may not exactly be a thief, yet your black eyes 
do not look too honest; and I have often heard it 
said, that opportunity makes thieves. Nanny is 
very well where she is; and you will enjoy your 
wine just as well without her.” 

16 
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The singers shook their heads; but after having 
in vain looked about them, they resolved, as it was 
a warm pleasant evening, to have their supper out- 
side the house under the nut-trees. The guitar 
was again tuned, and many a song repeated. 

I could not now join in the singing. Anxious 
feelings were again uppermost, and the lively tittle- 
tattle of my companions had almost rendered me 
sad. 

The song was in its best train, when it was sud- 
denly interrupted by an anxious call for help pro- 
ceeding from tse upper part of the house, and at 
the same instantflames ascended from the chimney. 
I sat nearest the door, and not doubting; for a mo- 
ment, that it was Nanny who had called for help, 
I rushed into the house, firmly determined to save 
her were it even outof a burningoven. The flames 
proceeded from the open door of a smoking room 
up Stairs, and threatened to reach also the staircase 
where, right opposite the burning room, on the 
threshold of a chamber, stood a girl with upraised, 
clasped hands, as if petrified by terror; and as the 
flames flew towards her, she looked like a picture 
of the virgin surrounded by a glory. 

In two leaps I ascended the steps, caught her round 
the waist, and snatched her out of the flames which 
burned my hair and clothes. Having put her down 
outside the house, I returned to look for the mother; 
but she had already saved herself through the back 
door of the kitchen. The painter and his friend, 
in the mean time had not been idle; and as there 
was no scarcity of water, our united efforts suc- 
ceeded in a short time in mastering the fire. 

To me it was a happy occurrence, for Nanny— 
who else but she could the rescued one be—re. 
garded me from that moment as her friend, to whom 
she owed the preservation of her life; and when I 
told her the next day, how her image had lived in 
my heart, and that all my future happiness de- 
pended on the possession of her, I soon gained 
entirely her affection. Having thus settled all be- 
tween us, the mother gave also her blessing; and 
after the lapse of six months, Nanny accompanied 
me, as my wife, to the solitary home, where you 
have seen her surrounded by her children. From 
hence we undertake once a year, a journey to 
Inster-valley—the whole family, the youngest chil- 
dren even not excepted, in order to visit the aged 
mother, who still keeps the establishment. But 
except to go to church on festival, we otherwise 
seldom leave home; the winter months keep us 
often a long while imprisoned, nevertheless we 
live in our solitude as quiet and happy as if it were 
a paradise, and we the monarchs of the earth. 
Our children are our only company and recreation. 
The inherited desire to travel seems already roused 
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in our eldest boy; and T only detain him yet a few 
years, that his mind and body may grow stronger, 
then he may try it likewise. But I know before- 
hand that he will end like me, and after having 
roved long enough about in the world and seen suf- 
ficient, he will again return home, choose his wife 
and close his life as a shepherd and a hunter.” 

Thus ended the simple story of this intelligent 
mountaineer. 

How often has it given me food for reflection! 
How often have I, dreaming or waking, in my fancy, 
returned to this Oasis, to these plain but happy 
people, who require nothing else for their content- 
ment but the simple gifts of nature, the quiet, af- 
fectionate intercourse with each other, and the 
memory of the independent life of their youth. 

Indeed, there is a singular contradiction in human 
nature! Innumerable instances of one’s own ex- 
perience as of thatof others, teach man that his well 
being and quiet are linked to restrarnt—restraint 
in his desires, his enjoyments, his possessions, his 
aspirings; yet, scarcely has he passed beyond the 
next moment, before there awakes in his inmost 
feelings a hatred to all constraint. As soon as he 
is able he hastens away from his narrow home out 
into the wide world; to hurry his steps he employs 
horse and vehicle; but even the swift vessel ap- 
pears soon too slow for him. He wishes himself 
away with the eagle beyond the clouds; nay, even 
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CHANGES OF TIME.—RICHES AND POVERTY. 
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with the clouds themselves, he would like to journey 
from star to star. Thus ‘t is alsowith regard to the 
acknowledgment of truth. Scarcely has he com- 
menced to examine himself and nature, when he feels 
himself surrounded with darkness, and then he 
boldly plunges into the waves and restlessly strug- 
gles. He will, however, finally acknowledge that the 
ocean of science has limits too, and banks which 
repulse the most undaunted swimmer; and that, 
while here, if he wishes to fathom any thing at all, 
he must restrain his aspirings,and passing by much 
that excites his desire of scrutinizing, he must 
resign himself to stop short before the concealed 
sanctity of truth. Happy he who by his exertions 
arrives to this conviction! With greater longing 
returns the navigator of the world to the formerly 
despised home, leads a wife into the small, snug 
cottage, and finds in the interchange of mutuai af- 
fection; in the education of his children; in the 
fulfilment of the duties of a citizen and a friend, and , 
in self-imposed restraints, the happiness which de- 
serted his restless coursing over land and sea. 
Also, the honest inquirer for knuwledge finds, no 
doubt, repose at a similar goal. Well for him who 
finds it before he plunges into fatal errors! who 
after long exertion arrives at the knowledge of the 
limits prescribed to him, and has learned to Yenerate 
the infinite rruTsa, in the obscurity which sur- 
rounds it. 





CHANGES OF TIME. 


Tae presence of perpetual change 
Is ever on the earth; 
To-day is only as the soil 
That gives to-morrow birth. 
Where stood the tower there grows the weed; 
Where stood the weed, the tower 
No present hour its likeness leaves 
To any future hour. 
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Of each imperial city built 
Far on the eastern plains, 
A desert waste of tomb and sand 
Is all that now remains. 
Our own fair city filled with life 
Has yet a future day, 
When power, and majesty, and might, 
Will all have passed away. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. 


Frw, save the poor, feel for the poor; 
The rich know not how hard 

It is to be of needful food 
And needful rest debarred. 

Their paths are paths of plenteousness; 
They sleep on beds of down; 

And never think how heavily 
The weary head lies down. 

Vox. Ii.—3 





They know not of the scanty meal 
With pale thin faces round; 

No fire upon the dreary hearth 
When snow is on the ground. 

They never by the window lean, 
And see the gay pags by; 

Then take their weary task again, 
But with a sadder eye. 
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TWO WAYS OF TELLING THE SAME STORY. 


The following narrative was introduced séme years since at a recitation given in Philadelphia by Mr. James Wallack, and 


received with unbounded applause. 
America. 


Aw English ship of war was cast away on her 
voyage home from the West Indies, and the circi.m- 
stances of the wreck were related by two persons 
(very different in their ‘characters and education) 
who were snatched from the fury of the waves; the 
chaplain and the boatswain, who stuck by the ves- 
sel till she went to pieces, and then clung to a loose 
plank till they were picked up by a merchantman 
and safely landed in England. The chaplain thus 


_ began: 


“The chief passenger on board our unfortunate 
ship, was an officer in the army, whose manners and 
sentiments, while they commanded that deference 
due to the bravery of his own profession, claimed 
the respect which is given to the morality of mine. 
His wife accompanied him on the voyage. Her 
beauty was dazzling to the eye (that indeed is little!) 
but there was a mild expression of feminine good- 
ness in her countenance, which interested the heart. 
They had two children on board: a boy six years 
old, and a girl who seemed about a twelvemonth 
younger than her little brother. They were lovely 
infants? but they have perished—A faithful negro 
(a man-servant) was the attendant on this family.” 

“ On the tenth day of our voyage, the sailors had 
expressed their fears of a storm, from indications 
with which I am unacquainted. Their predictions 
were but too true. The night seemed gloomy, and 
the*moon, which had risen watery and pale, was 
frequently obscured by black heavy clouds that 
threatened to deluge our devoted ship. A hurricane 
ensued—the ocean heaved—the strained planks 
yielded to the lashing waves—the thunder rolled— 
and the lightning played on the faces of the despair- 
ing wretches that clung to the masts and ropes, 
expectant of their fate. The captain and crew 
toiled through the horrors of the night; and the pas- 
senger, whom I have already mentioned, was no 
idle spectator of our distress. The English officer 
ran nimbly up the shrouds; the negro servant fol- 
lowed him with equal intrepidity, but as the officer 
reached the top, a cord gave way. He had just 
time to exclaim—*“ Oh! God! my wife and children!” 
and fell headlong into the raging deep. ‘The negro 
dashed in to save, butyperished with his master. 
The wife at this instant, rushed upon deck, grasping 
18 
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It is from the pen of George Colman the younger, and has never till now been printed in 


an infant in each hand. She glanced wildly upon 
the roaring ocean—a sudden flash of lightning pre- 
sented to her view her husband, clasped by the 
faithful negro, both sinking together beneath the 
foaming waves; she uttered a dreadful shriek of 
agony, and fell lifeless on the deck. 

“The storm continued, and the morning’s dawn 
was ushered in by increasing peals of thunder.’ In 
vain the poor innocents called upon their mother! 
Alas! they were now orphans. ‘ Do not disturb her 
any more’—said the boy— perhaps she is asleep; 
let us go and look for my father’—And he threw 
his little arms about his sister’s neck. At that in- 
stant with one tremendous crash the vessel burst 
asunder.” 

“The boatswain and myself, of all our unfortu- 
nate crew, alone remain to pay our adoration to that 
Providence who stretched forth a saving arm and 
snatched us from the deep.” 

The boatswain’s account as given to his mess- 
mates on his next voyage, is that of a man accus- 
tomed to danger, and considering an occasional 
shipwreck as a thing of course. 

“Life’s but a short voyage—though it’s plain sail- 
ing to some folks and cramp navigation to others. I 
have had my share—but what then? Why in that 
there last voyage of mine to the West Indies—my 
limbs! there was your works! Sailed from Kingston 
harbour—crew aboard—all well—cabin passengers 
—captain and his wife and children, and Bumbo, his 
black negro—Splinter me! the tenth night—moon 
shining—after a while the clouds begun to muster, 
and the moon Jooked as round and as dull as an 
unwashed platter; and then all the night grew as 
dark as pitch. The wind set in from the norrad, 
rough as a Norway bear; and roared loud enough 
to blow old Davy’s head off. Down we hauled the 
top-gan’t sails, with the lightning whizzing about 
our sconces. I could scarcely keep my bearings, 
and staggered as if I had got my grog aboard. 
The officer, our passenger, thought as how he’d 
bear a hand aloft; but being a land-lubber, d’ye 
see, he missed his stays, and tumbled dows clean 
overboard in the turning of a hands ; 
blackey never waited for te orders, but slipt 
the cable of an honest qd his depar 
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ure after his master, and they both set sail on a 
voyage of discovery. The poor lady screamed as 
if the cordage of her life had given way, and cap- 
sizing, fell upon her face as if the storm of grief 
had upset her. But when the little ones began to 
pipe—I was forced to swab the spray from my | 
bows, and sheer off to my duty. It blew great guns! ; 
—bang went the mizen!—all was confusion from ; 
the jib-boom to the crogeck-yard. A sea unshipped 
the rudder, washed overboard sheep, goats, hen- } 
coops, pigs, and water-casks.” F 
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“The sailors sung out fire! from the starboard- 
quarter—the timbers groaned again, unshipped their 
seams, and she blew up with an infernal crash! 
My eyes! how I stared when I found my life-stays 
had not give way, and I was still rated able on the 
books of mortality. I thought at first, I had been in 
Davy Jones’s locker. But I looked round and saw 
myself seated on three planks that had stuck to- 
gether, with the chaplain alongside to pray for 
me.” 


LOCO oeeoewm"" 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE COUNTESS OF NOTTINGHAM. 


At the time when he was highest in her favour, Queen Elizabeth presented the Earl of Essex with a ring as a pledge, that, by 


sending it back to her, she would pardon any offence he might commit. 


When under sentence of death for high treason, Essex 


entrusted this ring to his relative, the Countess of Nottingham, to be delivered by her to the queen, as a Claim on her promise 
of forgiveness. This ring the countess treacherously suppressed at the instance of her husband, who was the bitter enemy of Essex. 
The deceived queen, having waited in vain forthe return of the ring, and being induced to believe that Essex was too proud to 
accepi a pardon at her hands, and that he obstinately persisted in preferring death at once to a life granted by her clemency, she, 


after much hesitation and with great reluctance, brought herself to sign the warrant for his execution. 


He was beheaded within 


the Tower of London;—and with him perished the peace of Elizabeth. Within two years after this event, the perfidious countess 


found herself on her death-bed. 
implored her forgiveness. 


DeaTH stood beside a lordly dome 
As pitiless and dread 

As when within the peasant’s home 
He smites the unhonour’d head: 

* Haste! call the queen!’’—a feeble tone 

In fear and anguish cried, 

And she who sat on England’s throne 
Bent at the sufferer’s side. 


The dying countess strove in vain 
Her last request to speak, 

Till tears of woe and dews of pain 
Blent on her ashen cheek. 

At length her quivering hand unclos’d, 
And, lo!—a ring was there, 

Of rare and radiant gems compos’d, 
Such as a king might wear. 


“ He for whose hand this ring was meet, 

I dare not speak his name, 

Bade me to lay it at your feet, 
And spare the scaffold’s shame. 

But I—and be my sin reveal’d, 
And my repentance keen, 

I—in stern hate that pledge conceal’d— 
Oh! pardon—gracious queen!” 


What did the jewell’d toy restore 
Within that royal heart?— 

Did maddening love revive once more 
In that convulsive start?— 
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Agonized with remorse, she sent for the queen, confessed to her the suppression of the ring, and 


But who can scan her spirii’s frame 
As that fond pledge she view’d? 

While stern, her idol Essex came 
Back from his grave of blood! 


Regret, confusion, and remorse 
Her warring thoughts distress’d, 

And every heart-string’s rebel force 
Made conflict in her breast; 

Fierce passions o’er her features spread, 
And, with a maniac grasp, 

She shook the countess in her bed, 
Even at the latest gasp. 


With flashing eyes and tottering knees 

She shriek’d, in accents shrill, 
‘6 God may forgive you, if he please; 

But, no! [I never will !”— 

Cold horror, like a blighting frost, 
Upon the dying fell, 

And, with one groan, the wretched ghost 
Bade its pale clay farewell. 


Yet scarce a few more suns serene 
O’er the proud palace sped, 
When, lo! high Tudor’s haughty queen 
Was with the crownless dead; 
And she th’ implacable did stand 
Before that Judge in Heaven 
Who gave the great, the dread command, 
“ Forgive!—and be forgiven!’’ 
19 
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THE VICTOR’S WREATH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF THE BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 


Late one evening an old knight came wearily 
down from one of the lofty Hartz mountains into 
the valley beneath. His name was Leuthold; he 
had once been lord of all the neighbouring lands, 
but had been driven from the noble castle of his 
fathers by the might of a rich count; and all that old 
Leuthold could now do, was every evening to climb 
the woody heights above his cottage, and to gaze 
down from thence on the lofty towers of the castle 
till sunset. Then would the old man return to the 
valley, where he was allowed to live undisturbed, 
as unable to struggle for his rights, his only son 
having fallen in the defence of his father’s hearth. 

On his way home, the gray-haired knight always 
passed by a chapel which he had built in better 
days, and where now lay entombed the body of his 
brave son. Then the father would kneel before the 
door of the lowly building, and offer up a prayer. 
He did so on this day; and as he rose from his 
knees, he looked wistfully through the window; but 
he in vain tried to see his Sigebald’s tomb, for it 
stood in a niche in the wall behind the altar; and 
Leuthold had no means of getting into the chapel, 
since, in his overpowering grief after the interment 
of his son, he had flung the key away into the rapid 
stream of the Bude. Often had he repented of this, 
for, poor as he now was, he had not gold enough to 
have another key made to fit the delicately worked 
lock; and thus he had shut out himself, his good- 
wife, and his niece Diotwina, Sigebald’s betrothed 
bride, from the sight of all that remained of him 
who had been their dearest treasure. 

But mever had this longing been so intense as on 
this evening: he gazed upon the door with keen 
sorrow, he had almost entreated it to give way and 
let him enter, and thought it must grant his prayer, 
but it remained firm and unmoved, and the rusty 
lock yielded so little to his repeated: efforts, that he 
became, but the More aware of the great strength of 


~ the bolts and hinges. At last, after the old man had 


rattled for a long while at the door of the burial-place 
of his son, he turned away, and proceeded to his 
cottage, with tears in his eyes, and mournfully 
shaking his head at the recollection of his own rash 
deed. 

He found his wife awaiting him for their late eve- 
ning meal. “Where, then, is Diotwina?” he asked: 
“Gone to her chamber,” answered the old woman: 


* 








“it is to-day the anniversary of her betrothal to 
Sigebald, and, as thou knowest, she always spends 
it in fasting and solitude.” The knight sighed 
deeply, and remained silent for a long space; at 
length he began again, “How much money have 
we altoge‘aer?” “Nearly two rix-dollars, but not 
quite,” answered the wife. “And the smith asks for 
a new key—” “Three gold florins.” Then the old 
man sighed again, and looked inquiringly round 
the room. “Ah!” said his wife, “there is naught 
here to sell. There might be one thing. . . . The 
smith thought he could readily give two florins for 
it.” “Dost thou mean ¢hat up yonder?” said the old 
man, pointing to his sword. His wife nodded. But 
he sprang up hastily, saying, “God*forbid! I may, 
indeed, never again use my old weapon in this 
world, but it shall rest honourably at last on my 
coffin. My Sigebald in paradise would hardly for- 
give me if I parted with my noble sword.” His 
wife hid her face in her hands, and began to weep, 
for she could not but remember how often her dead 
son, when a beautiful joyous child, had played with 
this sword, and lisped of his future conquests with 
it. Then both the old people remained silent, put 
out the light, and went to bed. 

It might have been about midnight when the old 
man heard wonderful cries and noises sound 
through the valley; and there shone from the woody 
heights a light, as of a bright flame, through the 
shutters of the narrow window of their room. He 
would have got up to see what it was, but his wife 
said, “ Keep still, husband; I have heard it for some 
time past, and I am praying to myself. It must be 
a long procession of the wild huntsman.” “Well,” 
said Leuthold, “I have often heard the wild hunts- 
man hurry past me by night in the forest, but these 
are very different sounds.” “Then it must be some 
work of the witches,” answered the old woman: 
“Who knows what they are doing up yonder on the 
Brocken? I pray thee keep still, and do not give 
way to foolish thoughts.” 

The knight hearkened to his wife: he lay still, 
and prayed softly. But after a while he began 
again: “ wife, some one is riding past our window 
on a gray horse, just as our blessed son used to 
ride.” She trembed, and with a low voice asked 
him to be silent. But again the old man spoke: 
“Dost thou hear how some one on the mountain is 
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THE VICTOR’S WREATH. 





crying out ‘Strike hard! hew them down?’ The 
night-storm almost carries the sounds away. But 
just before our Sigebald fell, he would so have 
called out.” “If thou wouldst kill me with horror 
and fright,’ said the wife, or make me go mad, go 
on with such discourse,—one word more will do it.” 
Then Leuthold was silent; and he drove back into 
his own bosom the thoughts which were stirring 
and thronging within him. The wonderful sounds 
ceased, or were lost in more distant valleys; and 
towards morning the old couple both fell asleep. 
The bright light of day shone again over the 
mountains. Leuthold’s wife sat already at her 
spinning-wheel, and the knight was going forth to 
work with hatchet and spade in their little garden; 
he turned back as he reached the door, and said, “zi 
is very strange. When the wild fancies and mys 
teries of night have once made their way into a 
man’s brain, he can get no peace from them. I 
have been dreaming till break of day of our har- 
vest-feast, as we used to. keep it in better days in 
the castle of our fathers.” “Strange indeed!” in- 
terrupted the wife; “I too have dreamt of it. The 
peasants were thronging into the castle-hall, with 
their shining scythes, their wives and daughters 
with rakes adorned with gay ribbons. The harvest- 
wreath shone on high against the bright blue sum- 
mer sky; and, ah! before them all came my own 
dear child, a lovely boy, with garlands of corn- 
flowers wound round him; a wreath, as for a mar- 
riage, was on his head, and a large red flower in his 
bosom. I knew that flower well!” Her head sank 
mournfully; and the knight, to turn her from the 
thought,of her only son’s death-wound, said: “The 
singing was the strangest part of my dream. Even 
when I awoke I still heard the hymn which the pea- 
sants used to sing as they entered, and now I could 
almost fancy that the same sound is coming over 


the mountain, and descending the woody hill-side; 3 
towers, and signal-fires kindled on the hills, and we 


as I opened the door, it seemed to me that the sound 
came in stronger.” His wife listened likewise, and 
rose in silent wonder; she took her husband’s arm 
to go out and seek whence came these mysterious 
sounds. Emboldened now by the cheering morning 
light, which gilded the stemg of the trees, and the 
dewy grass beneath them; still more emboldened by 
the solemn strains of the hymn, which drew nearer 
and nearer, the sounds of flutes and pipes blending 
with the voice. 

As the old couple went forth from their cottage, a 
multitude of peasants appeared amongst the trees, 
with green branches in their hats, and glittering 
scythes in their hands; some of them also carried 
halberts and spears. “O heavens!” cried the wife 
of Leuthold, “it is not yet harvest-time. And whither 
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only how the morning glow colours their scythes.” 
“They must have been at some very dreadful hay- 
making,” murmured the knight; for he knew the 
red tinge of their weapons much too well to take it, 
like his wife, for the glow of morning. 

In the mean while the peasants had formed a 
half-circle round the venerable pair; and while they 
ended their song with a joyful clashing of their 
arms, Diotwina stepped forth from among them, 
approached her astonished parents with a radiant 
countenance, and spoke thus: “They who go forth 
early to pray, do not return without a blessing. 
Here at the entrance of the wood I met these brave 
men, and they desire that from me you should first 
hear of their noble deed. They have won back 
your castle—the country is free—the oppressor 
dead!” 

The old knight gazed around as if yet in his last 
night’s dream. Then drew near to him the oldest 
of the armed band, gray-haired like his lord; and 
taking gently from his hand the spade, he put in its 
stead an old silver staff, inlaid with gold, which the 
ancestors of Leuthold had possessed from the re- 
motest times, and which was now recovered with 
other sacred heir-looms of the family. Then the 
men shouted triumphantly the words of Diotwina, 
“The country is free! the oppressor dead!” and 
again clashed arms and scythes. “It is indeed so,” 
said the old peasant to the wondering and doubting 
husband and wife. “ Your brother’s son Richard is 
returned from his crusade, my noble lord, and has 
brought to pass all these wonders since yesterday 
evening, when he first appeared in the outer court 
of the castle. He might well guess how in our 
hearts we longed after our rightful master, for he 
spoke to us thereof, and bade us take spears and 
scythes in your cause, as if it was a thing decreed 
long before, till the most irresolute felt it could not 
be otherwise. So the alarm-bells rung from the 


peasants poured forth in troops, and were quickly 


} marshalled by the young hero, and inspirited by his 


words. We scoured through the valleys wherever 
we caught a glimpse of an armed follower of the 
count. At length we stormed the castle, and the 
count, in his despair, threw himself on his own 
sword. The young victor led us on till we came 
near your abode, and then galloped back to the cas- 
tle, no doubt that he might have all things prepared 
for your reception. If it is now your pleasure to 
let us escort you back, there are here three gentle 
well-trained horses out of your own stables, ready 
to bear you and the noble ladies.” 

With outstretched arms the old lord blessed his 
brave, true-hearted people; the horses were led for- 


are they going with their songs and music! See ;, ward, the honoured knig't and the ladies were placed 
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upon them, and they all took the way to the castle behold, but my hopes of earthly bliss were withered 


with devoutly joyful hearts. 
The old peasant walked beside the knight’s horse, 


_-and spoke of the last night’s fight, and of the won- 
_ derful deeds of Richard. 


’ ever-growing joy and surprise of the magnanimity, 


As Leuthold heard with 


and skill, and heroic valour of his nephew in many 


sencounters, his heart swelled within him with thank. 


ful pride, till in the eagerness of his delight, at last 
he exclaimed, loud enough to be heard by all around 
him, “Here I pledge my knightly honour and faith, 
that our brave deliverer shall have for his own that 
which I hold dearest on earth, my niece Diotwina. 
She shall be betrothed to him before God and man.” 
He stretched out his right hand towards heaven, as 
if making a vow. The troop stopped short in amaze- 
ment, and gazed upon the eager old man; but his 
wife turned deadly pale with fright, and at last arti- 
culated with difficulty, “Husband, husband, what 
hast thou done! why this unhappy impatience in 
thy old age? Look around thee where we are. Yon- 
der is the chapel wherein sleeps our only son; and 
when he died, thou didst receive the vow of Diot- 


' wina to live and die the spotless bride of our Sige- 


bald. Which vow shall, then, now be broken, hers 
or thinet?” =~ 

The old knight, greatly troubled, let fall his hand, 
and sighed out, “So it is!) Heaven scatters its most 
precious gifts; and man, in his reckless joy, turns 
them to his own destruction!” The whole troop 
looked sorrowful and affrighted on their repentant 


‘lord; but Diotwina opened her sweet lips with an 


angel-smile, and said, “Father and mother, be not 
troubled. I think our vows are not so very different 
as you fear.” Then turning to the old peasant, she 
continued, “How know you that your leader last 
night was Richard?” “What other could it have 
been, noble lady?” answered the old man; “he wore 
the colours of our master’s house, and its badge on 
his scarf and shield! Then his words, and gestures, 
and way of riding, were all quite and entirely after 
the fashion of our lord. He gave the war-cry of 
the family with his loud soldier’s voice each time 
that his horse dashed among the enemy. Ay, and 
oftentimes he repeated to us that we were fighting 
under a branch of the old tree. Who could it have 
been but the young lord Richard? It is true no one 
saw his fate, for he wore his vizor always closed.” 

“Nowy then, let me relate what befell me last 
night,” said fio wina, with a distinct voice and 
‘earnest look, “and give good heed to me, for I speak 
the simple truth, as befits a simple maiden. I stood 
at my window, and watered, partly with fresh water, 
pa with my tears, a bright blooming myrtle, 
which in my happy days was to make my bridal 





wreath. “It was still flourishing and beautiful to: 


oe 92 


for ever. "A noiséiat my door roused me from these 
and the like thoughts. I could distinctly hear a step 
on the stairs; it was light and soft, but with a clang- 
ing sound, as of armour. My father and mother 
were long since asleep, and it was midnight; a cold 
shudder crept over me. Then the door was half 
opened, and an armed hand was. extended, holding 
the scarf which I had worked for my betrothed, and 
which had been laid in his coffin. A voice—it was 
that of Sigebald—spoke from without, ‘It is I; can 
I enter without causing thee to die of terror?’ ‘En- 
ter, in God’s name, I answered, trembling with 
fright, and with longing desire to see him. Thena 
pale, armed figure with open vizor walked slowly 
and solemnly into the room. I well knew his noble 
features, and yet I had not the courage to look into 
his face so as to discern whether his eyes were 
hollow as those of a corpse, or mildly beaming as 
of yore. ‘Dost thou yet need the myrtle-wreath for 
thy wedding-day? he asked gently. I shook my 
head. ‘Never more wilt thou need it?’ I again 
shook my head. ‘Ah!’ continued he, caressingly 
and tenderly as when yet alive, ‘then weave me a 
victor’s wreath, my own dear bride. For see, it has 
been granted me to complete the work of vengeance 
in this pale mortal body; and when it again lies 
down on its bier, it will take the wreath along with 
it.” I diligently wove and wove till all the branches 
were woven into a bright wreath. My betrothed 
stood at the door silently watching me. When my 
work was done, he bent a knee before me; I placed 
the wreath on his helmet; and as he went forth, he 
looked back and spoke: ‘ Fear not, sweet love, if 
the noise of arms reaches you from the valley. 
God has given the victory into my hands.’ Then 
he greeted me so tenderly that all my awe vanished, 
and I smiled after him as formerly, when he left me 
to go forth to a gay tournament. It was not till I 
saw him on his gray steed passing so lightly and 
rapidly through the darkness, that dread came upon 
me again. You now know your deliverer, dear pa- 
rents, and your true vassals. If you will grant my 
prayer, and open the chapel and the tomb, I doubt 
not but that the myrtle-wreath on my bridegroom’s 
helmet will give token of the truth of my words.” 
They all looked at each ether in silence and 
doubt: there arose, indeed, in many minds the 


thought that Diotwina’s pure spirit had been be- 


wildered by the strange events of the night and a 
fearful dream; but when they recalled how calmly 
she had met them on leaving the cottage, this 
thought could no longer remai., Then they re- 
membered that their leader, after he had assembled 
them, had disappeared for a while, and returned 
‘with a wreath on his helmet. Diotwina’s request 
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was granted—the chapel was opened, the fears of 
his mother lest the beloved remains should be irre- 
verently disturbed being quieted by the promise of 
the vassals to keep guard over the spot till the fas- 
tenings to the door were again carefully closed. 
But as now the rusty hinges offered a strong resist- 
ance, it seemed that a faithless doubt destroyed in 
all hearts the belief in the apparition. Diotwina’s 
smile alone gave confirmation to her words. The 
lid of the tomb was at length removed, and there 
lay the young hero in full armour, a calm smile on 
his countenance, and on his helmet the myrtle- 
wreath woven by his bride. Then all fell on their 
knees, and thanked and praised God. Diotwina 
joyfully accomplished her own and her uncle’s vow 
—she remained the faithful bride of Sigebald to her 
death, dwelling near to the chapel in a small house, 
which Richard, when many years afterwards he 
really returned home, and had inherited the old 
knight’s possessions, consecrated as a nunnery, 
under whose shelter the chapel of Sigebald long 
remained in holr ~epute, and the object of many a 
pilgrimage. 


NOTE. 


“ The wild huntsman.”’ 


THE tradition here alluded to bears, that formerly a wild- 
grave, or keener of a royal forest, named Hackelnberg, was so 
much addicted to the pleasures of the chase, and at the same time 
so profligate and cruel, that he not only followed this amuse- 
ment on Sundaysand other holy days, but accompanied it with 
the most unheard-of oppression upon the poor peasants, who 
were under his vassalage. After his death, the people con- 
ceived they still heard the cry of the wildgrave’s hounds; and 
the well-known cheer of the deceased hunter, the sounds of 
his horse’s feet and of the pack and the sportsmen, as well as 
the rustling of the branches before the game are distinctly dis- 
criminated; but the phantoms are rarely, if ever, visible. His 
favourite haunts are in the Hackel, from which he derives his 
name, and more particularly in the district of Dumburg. He 
is often heard at midnight, as he drivesthrough storm and rain; 
or in the dim moonshine, when the heavens are overcast, he 
chases through the clouds with his swart hounds the shadows 
of wild animals he once destroyed. Most frequently the chase 
goes over Dumburg, straight athwart the Hackel, towards the 
now ruined villages of Ammendorf. 

Three travellers had once sat down to refresh themsel ves not 
far from Dumburg; the night was gathering fast,the moonshone 
fitfully through the fleeting clouds, and all was silent as the 
tomb. Suddenly was heard a rushing like a strung current over 
their heads “ That,’’ cried one of the travellers, “‘is the sound 
of the wild hunter. Hackelnberg is not far off’ “Let us fly, 
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then,” exclaimed the second, in great alarm, “‘ before the mon- 
ster overtakes us.” ‘There is no time,” said the other; “and 
you have nothing to fear, if you will not provoke him. Let us 
lie down on our faces while he passes over us, and say not a 
word,—remember the fate of the shepherd’”’ The travellers 
laid themselves down among the bushes: the loud rushing of 
the hounds as if trampling down the grass, and high above them 
in the air the stifled cry of the hard-pressed animal, mingled 
from time to time with the fierce sound of the hunter’s “ hul 
hu!’ Two of the travellers pressed closer to the ground, but 
the third could not resist his desire of seeing what passed. He 
glanced sideways through the bushes, and saw the shade of the 
dark hunter, urging on his dogs as he speeded by. As suddenly 
again every thing was still. ‘But what became of the young 
shepherd of whose fate you spoke?’ said one of the travellers. 
* Listen to his strange adventure,” was the reply of the other. 
“A shepherd once heard the wild hunter drawing near the 
place where he fed his flock. He could not resist giving the 
hounds a cheer, and called out, ‘Good luck to you, Hackeln- 
berg!’ The wild hunter checked his speed, as he shouted with 
a voice of thunder, ‘ Hast thou helped me to urge my dogs? so 
shalt thou have ashare in the quarry.” The poor hind shrank 
trembling away. But Hackelnberg flung after him a half 
devoured thigh-bone of an animal, which smote him as he sat 
in his cart so severely, that he has never since been able to 
hold himself upright, or to move back wards or forwards.” 

This tale, though told with some variations, is universally 
believed all over Germany. The French had a similar tradi- 
tion concerning an aérial hunter who frequented the forest of 
Fontainbleau. He was sometimes visible; when he appeared 
as a huntsman, surrounded with dogs, a tall, grisly figure. The 
notion seems to have been very general, as appears from the 
following poetical description of a similar phantom chase, as it 
was heard in the wilds of Ross-shire in Scotland:— 


“Fer since of old, the haughty thanes of Ross— 
So to the simple swain tradition tells— 
Were wont, with clans and ready vassals throng’d, 
To wake the bounding stag, or guilty wolf, 
There oft is heard, at midnight, or at noon, 
Beginning faint, but rising still more loud 
And nearer, voice of hunter, and of hounds, 
And horns, hoarse winded, blowing far and keen; 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies; the gale 
Labours with wilder shrieks and riper din 
Of hot pursuit; the broken cry of deer 
Mangled by throttling dogs, the shouts of men, 
And hoofs thick beating on the ho}low hill. 
Sudden the grazing heifer in the vale 
Starts at the noise; and both the herdsman’s ears 
Tingle with inward dread. Aghast, he eyes 
The mountain’s height, and all the ridges round; 
Yet not one trace of living wight discerns; 
Nor knows, o’erawed, and trembling as he stands, 
To what or whom he. owes his shuddering fear.” 


Sir Walter Scott’s beantiful ballad of the “ Wild Huntsman,” 
alluding to the same tradition, is well known. 





THE TOUCHSTONE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


?T1s not while the fairy bark fans the green sea 
That the strength of the bark may be known; 

And ’tis not in prosperity’s hour that the truth 
Or the fervor of friends can be shown. 





No! the bark must be proved when the tempest is high, 
When dangersand mountain-waves press; 

And the friend when the storm of adversity’s nigh 
For the touchstone of friendship’s distress. 
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HOWEL SELE’S OAK. 


BY MARY ROBERTS. 


“T mark’d a broad and blasted oak, 
Scorch’d by the lightning’s livid glare, 
Hollow its stem from branch to branch, 
And all its shrivelled arms were bare. 
E’en to this day, the peasant still, . 
With cautious fear, avoids the ground; 
In each wild branch a spectre sees, 
And trembles at each rising sound.” 


How beautiful is this wild spot, with its accom- 
paniments of lawn and thicket, with its clear stream, 
now prattling over a rocky bed, and now dancing 
in playful eddies beside the tufis of grass and yel- 
low flowers, that skirt the margin of the -water! 
Innumerable boughs shut out the distant prospect, 
and neither a church-spire, nor curling smoke, as- 
cending from some lone cottage, betokens the abode 
of men. In the midst of this fair spot stands a 
“ caverned, huge, and thunder-blasted oak;” its dry 
branches are white with age, the bark has long 
since fallen from them, and most impressive is the 
contrast which it presents to the lightness and the 
freshness of the young green trees among which it 
stands, as among them, though not of them. Be- 
yond their verdurous circle are a variety of roman- 
tic dingles, covered-with blackberry-bushes, with 
moss, and ivy. Gigantic trees fling the shadow of 
their noble branches over the green sward, and the 
spaces between them are filled, here and there, 
with an exuberant growth of underwood. The 
music of almost every feathered songster that fre- 
quents the woods of England is heard in this wild 
spot; but except the buzzing of flies that rise in 
crowds from the copses, and the pleasant rippling 
of the stream, no other sound meets the ear. 

The old tree with its bleached and skeleton arms 
has a fearful name, and stout of heart must the man 


_ be who would pass within sight of it when the sun 
is set behind the hill, and the trees cast their length- 
~~ ened shadows on the grass. It is called the ‘ haunted 


oak,’ the ‘spirit’s blasted tree,’ or the ‘hobgoblin’s 
hollow tree,” and dismal is the tale to which the 


~ name refers. 


Howel Sele, whose sad history is associated with 
this blasted oak, was lord of the widedomain which 
extends around it for many miles. We know not 
whether his heart was secretly inclined to espouse 
the faction of Henry IV, or whether he loved a life 


of ease, and preferred to dwell in his castle-hall, 
24 


hoping that the storm which threatened to over- 
whelm his country might pass away. Certain it is 
that Owen Glendour thought not well of him, and 
perhaps with reason. He came not forth to asuist 
in delivering his country from the aggressions of a 
foreign enemy; some even said that he had been 
induced to desert her cause, and that he only waited 
for an opportunity to avow himself. Others whis- 
pered, that he looked with a jealous eye on the 
generous Glendour; and that he feared not to speak 
of him as the sole leader of a desperate faction, who, 
if deprived of their head, had no other hope. 

Glendour knew that such evil rumours were 
abroad, and it seemed as if he wished to set his 
kinsman at defiance; for having taken with him 
his chosen companion Madoc, he set forth to drive 
the red deer from the forest brake, in the domains 
of the unbending lord of Nannau. But the lord of 
Nannau could not brook that his red deer should be 
thus vexed and driven, and when one of these noble 
animals crossed his path, closely pursued by the 
fiery Glendour with hound and horn, he rushed 
from the furest and summoned his cousin to single 
combat. It was a fatal one for Howel; he fell on 
the green sward, in the very place where all is now 
so verdurous and joyful, and his corpse was dragged 
by his enraged kinsman beneath the tree, whose 
bare and sapless branches and high top, bald with 
dry antiquity, whose gnarled and rugged trunk, and 
large projecting roots are almost fearful in their 
decay. 

The tree was hollow at that time, and the com- 
panion of Glendour having, with his assistance, 
lifted the corpse of the unhappy chieftain from off 
the ground, dropped it within the oak. This was a 
ruthless deed, but the natural gentleness of Owen 
Glendour had been perverted by the scenes in which 
he mingled, and by the oppression that was exer- 
cised towards him. He saw only, in the husband 
and the father who had fallen by his hand, one, 
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who, if he favoured not the cause of the usurper, 
was yet indifferent to the welfare of his country. 
He, therefore, sought not for him Christian burial, 
in consecrated ground. 

Glendour could no longer tarry in the domains of 
the murdered chieftain, for he knew how greatly 
Howel was beloved, and that when the hour of his 
return was passed, every glen and forest-path 
would be sought for him. Calling to his compan- 
ion, he hastened back to his strenghold, Glyndwrdry, 
where, amid rocks and waterfalls, and the howling 
of fierce winds, he passed a few more unquiet years. 
The wretched day which caused him to become a 
murderer, and deprived Nannau of her lord, was 
one of anxiety and grief. Far and wide did his 
vassals haste, now down the glen, now in the depth 
of the still forest, now scouring over the wide moor, 
and now making every rock resound with his name. 
But in vain did they hurry along the forest paths, 
or dash amid the torrent’s roar, or scour over the 
wide moor, echo alone answered to their loud 
shouts. In vain did the sorrowing wife of Howel 
look out through the gloom of evening, and listen 
for his footsteps; and when the moon shone bright, 
and louder sounded the wild torrent, and the whoop 
of the owl was heard, did she pace her lonely cham- 
ber, and strain her sight through the gathered mist, 
to see if he was coming, 

The next day, and: the next, did the vassals of 
Nannau renew their search. Again every glen was 
visited, and every forest-walk was traced and re- 
traced; the base, too, of every hill was carefully ex- 
amined, lest the chieftain should have fallen from 
some height, which the creeping bramble and 
thickly-tangled underwood had concealed. But no 
trace of Howel was discovered. 

Thus one year succeeded to another, and no 
tidings of the chieftain were received, till at length 
an armed horseman was seen to urge his weary 
steed up the hill thac leads to Nannau, from. the 
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neighbouring town of Dolgelly. The rain fell fast, 
and the wind blew a perfect hurricane, but he 
seemed not to heed either the one or the other, or to 
spare the horse on which he rode. 
hastened to the castle-gate, and the lady looked anx- 
iously from the window. Perhaps a faint hope 
flashed across her mind that the Lord of Nannau 
was returning. But it was not he, although the 
stranger brought tidings where he might be found, 
He told the lady that the enemy of her house was 
dead; that he in dying, had conjured him to brigg 
to her ear tidings of her husband, and to make 
known the dreadful mystery of his sudden disap- 
pearance. He then told his tale; for it was Madoe, * 
who came thus late, and he referred to the blasted 
oak in confirmation of the truth. The vassals of 
Nannau hurried thither, and with them wentMadoc, 
but he could not bear to see the bringing forth of 
him, whom he had helped to sepulchre within its 
trunk; he shrunk from witnessing the awful sight 
that was about to be revealed, and plunging into 
the forest was soon on the road to Dolgelly. The 
evening was far advanced when Madoc reached 
the castle, and now the night had closed in, The 
vassals worked by torch-light, for such was the 
lady’s command, and their own eagerness confirmed 
it. Their strokes fell heavy on the trunk of the 
tree, which sounded hollow, and somewhat of a rat- 
tling was heard within, as if of iron and of bones. 
Some feared to continue, and truly it was solemn 
work, for the night was dark, and the wind exceed- 
ing loud, and the tree stood forth in its sepulchral 
whiteness, with its long skeleton-looking and 
bleached arms, which the lightning had riven,» A 
few strokes more, and the horrid mystery was re- 
vealed. There stood the skeleton of Howel; his 
right hand grasped a rusty sword, and those who 
saw it, well remembered that it had often been 
wielded by their chieftain. 
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This unfortunate female, who has been blind, deaf, and dumb from early infancy, is an inmate of the asylum in Hartford. 
Her intelligence and acuteness are almost incredible to those who have not seen her, and truly astonishing to those who 


have. The following stanzas are by Mrs. Sigourney. 


A MINGLED group from distant homes 

In youth aud health and hope are here-— 
But yet some latent evil seems 

To mark their lot with frown severe; 
And one there is, upon whose soul 

Affliction’s thrice-wreath’d chain is laid, 
Mute stranger ’mid a world of sound, 

And lock’d in midnight’s deepest shade. 


Amid that group her curious hands, 
O’er brow and tress, intently stray; 
Hath sympathy her heart-strings wrung, 
That sadly thus she turns away? 
Her mystic thoughts we may not tell,— 
For inaccessible and lone, 
No eye explores their hermit-cell 
Save that which lights the Eternal Throne. 
25 
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THE FEMALE MISER. 


BY JULES JANIN. 


Tarne recently died, in a lone house of an ob- 
Sture street at Fontainbleau, a wretched woman, 
nearly a hundred years old: this woman lived on 
brown bread and unwholesome water, and was 
covered with tatters. The rivulet of the street be- 
came more muddy when she ventured to cross it, 
the smell of the sewer more poisonous. It was 
dreadful to see the abominable creature, thus crawl- 
ing along in the filthy attire of the most abject ava- 
rice. Her house was not a house, but, a fortress, 
built of freestone, cemented by iron plates; for in it 
were contained immense riches. There this miser- 
able being, with whom neither alms nor charity 
had any thing in common, either to give or receive, 
had heaped, not only gold, diamonds, and pearls, 
but the choicest furniture, the most exquisite mar- 
bles, the rarest paintings, the most charming mas- 
ter-pieces of every art. The smoky hole, in which 
this woman, on Sunday, cooked her food for the 
whole week, contained the finest and most delicate 
chefs d’ceuvre of the Flemish masters; the Dutch 
enchanters, the joyous fairs of Téniers, the elegant 
scenes of Vandenberg, the whims, caprices, and 


‘beautiful countenances of Gerard Dow; more than 


one simple and whimsical drama of Jan Steen’s, 
more than one beautiful heifer of Paul Potter’s, more 
than one fresh and glowiag landscape of Hobbi- 
ma’s, more than one sweetly-lighted forest of Cuyp’s 
or of Ruysdale’s! 

These beautiful works which had been the orna- 
ments of the palaces of Marly, of the great and lit- 
tle Trianon, or at least of the galleries in the Palais 
Royal, were dying for want of airand sun. Smoke, 


cold, and time, which consumes every thing, over- 


powered with their formidable tints, the splendid 


9° jlours, which but lately had rivalled the wonders 
- ofcreation. So that the stupid rage of this woman 


crushed, at pleasure, the joy of the future, the glory 
of past generations, the ornament of the present 
time. In her fits of ill humour, oh shameful abuse! 
the horrible old woman struck with her abominable 
foot, these delicate gems of the fine arts, she treated 
them as she would have treated lovely, chattering 
children, as if she could have heard, for her delight, 


. their groans and sobs. How many did she break! 


what numbers did she destroy! Did she wanta 
board to hold her breakfast of onions, she made a 
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table of some panel of Wattean’s; did she want a 
piece of copper to mend her saucepan, she took a 
little painting of Vandyke’s. The rarest cloth 
served her to mend the tapestry which hung on the 
poisonous walls. The same abuse was found in 
the smallest details. The mug from which the 
toothless hag drank her cold milk, milk weakened 
by dirty waier, was nothing less than a beautiful 
porcelain vase of the Sevres manufacture, on which 
was yet visible, though cracked, the noble and 
beautiful likeness of the queen Marie Antoinette. 
Oh, profanation! that such a mouth should touch 
the edge of the limpid vase, on which had rested 
the soft lips of the greatest and most lovely woman 
in the world! Such was the frightful and startling 
confusion of this house. A dirty apron stained with 
the blood of some unhappy pigeon fallen in this 
dwelling, ignominiously concealed the richest laces, 
magnificent remnants from the small apartments at 
Versailles; a golden spoon, graven with the arms 
of a Montmorency or a Crillon, was put into a 
wooden porringer. When the hag returned to her 
hole, she extended her limbs upon the gilt sofas 
which she had bought at the revolutionary auctions; 
she placed her half broken sabots upon marble 
brackets, she looked at-her wrinkles in the finest 
Venetian glasses, shecovered her hair with a greasy 
hood, but round this frayed cap she hung, in derision, 
pearls large enough to be envied by the princesses 
of the blood royal. Around her, all was gold and 
dirt, purple and the coarsest cloth, the finest art and 
the commonest utensils. She put her vinegar in 
cut glass, and frighted away the bold flies that rested 
upon her forehead, with a fan that Greuze himself 
had designed. Her bed, or rather her pallet, was 
covered with the richest brocades; the straw upon 
which the monster sought sleep was inclosed in 
embroidered velvet; but sleep did not come, remorse 
took its place; during the sad nights, the life of the 
miserable creature unrolled itself before her, her 
life of luxury anc fétes, of vices and crimes, of 
shameless profligacy, for she had even put profli- 
gacy to the blush. A melancholy dream was her’s 
and sad was every awaking! Dreams carried her 


through an endless turmoil, in which mingled blows 


and caresses, good fortune and misery, brown bread 
and Champagne. At the same time, to amuse her 
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for a moment, to draw from her a smile, (always in 
her dream,) she had at her service, poets who sang 
loudly of wine and love, she had at her table, hungry 
philosophers, who ‘attempted to show that Provi- 
dence was an idle name; she surrounded herself 
with men, whose aim it was to prove, that the soul 
was notimmortal. It was to amuse such women that 
Voltaire wrote Candide, that J. J. Rousseau, the 
simple orator, told the melancholy story of Saint 
Preux and Heloise, without reckoning young Cre- 
billon, who, every morning, placed upon Madame’s 
toilette, his little page of wickedness and vice. 

Thus she lived on the purse of some, the license 
of others, the impiety of all. Miserly among the 
spendthrifts, skilful and prudent among the dissi- 
pated, the sole desire of this depraved creature, 
was to enrich herself with the spoils and sophisms 
of all these men. She swallowed up every thing; 
she was like the north sea, in which nothing re-ap- 
pears after a shipwreck. Thus, in the great ship- 
wreck of former times, she alone survived. She 
saw all her admirers, one after another, depart for 
the scaffold, or for exile; they left without a louis 
in their pockets, a coat upon their backs, or a hat 
upon their heads, and yet it never occurred to her, 
to lend them so much as her coachman’s cloak. 
She saw crawling to the baker’s door, those, whose 
husbands she had ruined by her extravagance; and 
for these poor, weak, emaciated beings, she had not 
even a piece of black bread! Even in 1792, this 
woman could think of counting her money in her 
strong box! Even in 1793, when distracted kings 
listened to the noise of the falling axe, she counted 
her gold! She was accumulating heap upon heap! 
She went round the scaffolds, to collect the last gar- 
ments of the victims; she entered the deserted 
houses, to buy for a mere nothing the spoils of the 
absent masters. She would not trust land, even to 
buy it cheap, for land is faithful, and often returns 
to its owners; but she trusted gold, which is a vaga- 
bond and a traitor, like herself! It was her delight 
to carry all to her closet, the beautiful ornaments 
and master pieces of former days, and to insult 
them in her own fashion! This was her way of re- 
venging herself upon those good ladies, who would 
have washed their hands immediately, if they had 
happened in passing, to touch the cloak of this des- 
pised creature. 

Such had been her life, and this life was repeated, 
set in remorse, every time that she attempted to 
Sleep. But after these frightful slumbers, she again 
became the pitiless harpy, whose very name for 
three leagu 2s round, made people tremble with fear. 
The poor who passed turned from the house, lest a 
tile should fall to strike the beggar; the child who 
sang in the street became silent, at the sight of that 
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livid wall; the most joyous bird hushed his war- 
bling, when he flew above the court of the house. 
In the garden, the lilac had no flowers, the bush 
sprouted reluctantly, the turf withered. under her 
footsteps, the indignant fruit escaped from her soiled 
hand, at the approach of the monster the tree was 
tempted to fly! Her dog would not eat what her 
hand presented to him; he would rather have died 
of hunger, than to have gnawed the bone which she 
had picked with her iron-like gums. The poisonous 
caves, the avenues of which Virgil speaks, the pes 
tilential seas, are nothing compared to this green 
sink, where even the toad refused to show himself. 
The very thieves, when this heap of treasures was 
named, shrugged their shoulders with an oath, they 
preferred stealing a crown from an honest man, 
to attempting all this woman’s money. She was as 
effectually protected by her baseness, as if she had 
been surrounded by the cannon of the Inyalids. 
The miserable wretch knew this universal horror, 
and after having rejoiced at it, finished by discover- 
ing that men were right in overwhelming her with 
hatred. She hated all the world, but she could de- 
spise no one; it was in vain to attempt it, although 
this would have been some consolation. 

What a life and what a death! what a dreadful 
eld age! She, to whom vice was as necessary as 
money, had been suddenly arrested in her career, by 
a revolution, and this revolution had startled from 
their sleep all honest minds, soldiers, magistrates, 
princes of the blood; it had despised only women 
like herself, and had left them in the depth of thetr 
degradation. Suddenly was arrested the life of 
foolish joys, intoxication and delirium, which had 
so long prevailed; suddenly the storm had lowered, 
which restored these old and young men to duties 
too Jong forgotten. Madmen! during: these days 
and nights of dissipation, they had left royalty de- 
fenceless; they had abandoned to insult, the altar of 
God, just as they had overturned the king’s throne; 
they had allowed ancient prepossessions to be sacri- 
ficed to that ardent wish for novelty, which is only 
satisfied with murder and suicide; they had abused 
every thing. But now a thunder-bolt had restored 
them to themselves. By the light of this ominous 
fire, they had found a little of their good sense; they 
were alarmed at so many disorders; they had come 
to themselves, in this fatal night of their wandering 
intellects; they had cried out, help, help! then, pant- 
ing for breath, without finishing the half emptied 
cup, with scarcely time to place upon the table the 
ivy crown of the drinker, or the rosy crown of the 
lover, they rallied at once round the throne of 
France, to fight and to die; and there they fought, 
and there they fell. And when the good king of 
France, Louis XVI, had left this world, not one of 
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the men who had led such a life, could recall with- ° had found no one person and no one thing, to love 

out shame and remorse, that forgetfulness, which { or to help; not a child, or an old man, not a poor 

. had caused the ruin of every thing. But with such ’ nor a wretched woman, not an innocence, nor a vir- 
feelings this woman had no sympathy. The utter } tue. And so, in dying, she left nothing to any one, 
neglect which she now experienced, produced no } but her strong and powerless curse. All those 
good effect upon hermind; she was still as despica- ‘ treasures of art which would have formed the pride 

~~ ble as ever, in the midst of her ill-gotten fortune, { of the noblest mansions, she had broken; all the 
amongst the treasures she had heaped up, with so ; master-pieces of the greatest painters and sculptors, 
much of rage and despair. Sometimes she felt jea- » she had annihilated; her gold, she had melted; her 
lous of those unhappy beings who, feeling their sin { notes of the bank of France she had burned. What 





and misery, began to think of repenting and turn- : would she not have given, to have been able to take E 
ing to God; but these were transient rays in the ; with her, her lands and her house? Or, at least, if “a 
» hideous darkness; in all the bitter language of re- ; she could have cut down the trees in her garden, = 
- Morse, there was one word, which this woman never ; destroyed the hope of the next autumn, crushed in a 
could, and never would, pronounce, the word re- - their nests the eggs of the singing birds, poisoned ca 
pentance! : the fish in her ponds! If she could have set fire to ; 
’ Dead to the world, dead to. all human joys and *© her crops, and herself disappeared in the flames! i 


afflictions, overwhelmed by public contempt, which © But she had hoped to live longer, and now she had 
weighed upon her heart, as heavily as the earth of : not breath to light the spark which would have de- 


her tomb now weighs upon her body, she neverthe- ; voured all. 

less had strange and sudden fits of anger. It is ; It was necessary to break open the door to find 

said, for instance, when Charles X. hunted in the * the corpse, which was stretched upon the ground a 
.forest of Fontainbleau, she was in the habit of seat- * where it had lain some days;—a volume was by her 3 


ing herself in some crossway of the forest, in the ’ side: it was the poem in which Voltaire covers with 
middle of the road, and there she waited till the : slander the sainted Joan of Arc, the purest and most 
king passed. Then she would stand up, shaking ; heroic glory of the historyof France. The last rat- 
her rags; she would gaze intently at the howling ‘ tle of the depraved woman was a blasphemy. 

pack, who uttered plaintive groans on their road; | She was thrown into a hole, away from conse- 
then, when it was the king’s turn to pass this wo- ¢ crated ground, and upon the dishonoured pit was : 
man, he would hesitate, become pale as death, and found, written in a bold hand, this funeral oration, a 
shiver from head to foot. Alas! she recalled to the ; Here lies the Courtezan who has dishonoured even her a 
king of France, now old and threatened on every ; own trade. Oh that this woman may be the last of 
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“Rand, the folly and madness of the young Count ; such a character. 
~~ @Artois. ; She was called Euphrosine Thevenin, Euphro- Be 
~ But at last this woman is dead; she died alone, : sine, the name of one of the graces, and if you ask . 


in her remorse, without one charitable hand toclose : me why this recent history occurs to me, apropos of i 
her eyes, without the voice of a priest to impart to { the royal almanac, it was because this strange 
her any instruction. Her agony was silent and ; being was in the habitof requiring from each of her ; 
terrible, the agony of a venomous being who has no ; lovers, that his name should be inscribed in the s 
longer ‘anything to bite. During the ninety-two } royal almanac. . 
years that she had been upon the earth, this woman 
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THE POET’S LOT. 


Tue poet's lovely faith creates And cares and griefs the crowd know not, . 
The beauty he believes; His heart may know them all. 
“The light that on his footsteps waits, 
~~ He'from himself receives. But still he hath a mightier dower, 
- The loveliness that throws 
His lot may be a weary lot, Around the common thought and hour 
. His thrall a heavy thrall, The beauty of the rose. 
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BY ZEITENSTIMMEN. 


Tar great body of our American people, has al- 
ways rejoiced in greatness of action. The popular 
demagogue never harangues an audience without 
recalling to their remembrance the heroes of battles 
and sieges. And often, often amid our Academic 
halls, the man of genuine taste —the true scholar, is 
sickened by the continuous drumming noise of a 
monotone, and that, the warriors, of ancient and 
modern days. This peculiar national taste, for it 
is one of the few things wherein we are national, is 
attributable to many, and it may be believed as- 
signabie causes. And those causes are so inter- 
woven around every American’s heart, that it will 
be long, we venture to predict, very long, before the 
influences of contrary tendencies, shall destroy or 
deaden them. And though this, in itself is a noble 
love—though none but freemen in soul, couldappre- 
ciate greatness of action, yet when a love for that, 
predominates to the exclusion of admiration for 
other manifestations of greatness, it becomes an 
error, which brings down upon us, the reproach of 
the wise and enlightened. A sound and genuine 
philosophy however, a philosophy which the great 
and good of all ages, have held, teaches, that in all 
greatness the grandeur of man can be seen; and 
whether the hero stalks across the stage, corsletted 
in steel, and armed with his battle axe, or treads 
like the giant Napoleon, with steps, as though his 
feet were fire, while the small and weak cower in 
their palaces and hovels as he passes by, or guides 
the “body politic,” and whispers into its ears, pru- 
dence and wisdom, or in the stillness of recluse 
life, thinks, and writes for men, or buried “amid 
the trees” paints on a never fading canvass his own 
forms of beauty, upon which 4 universe shall gaze 
—-there is still, greatness, to which the good and 
genuine will gladly pay a tribute. The greatness 
of one, never destroys the greatness of another. 
But when, during the same epoch in the world’s 


“history, the giant stands amid little men, or dwarfs, 


whea in wandering through the picture galleries of 
any one age, one sees painted on the same canvas 
the bold iron-muscled warrior, and tiny, mole- 


* hearted courtesans, almost ever buried in the clois- 


tered halls of guarded palaces, the power of con- 
trast becomes disagreeably strong. T'wo conflicting 
emotions are warring within him; a nameless 
Vor. IfL.—4 
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power urges him to idealize the one as the em. 
bodiment of the great, and the other as the em- 
bodiment of the mean and contemptible. Gibbon, 
with his strong pencil, has sketched many a bold 
outline, and often when travelling with him, amid 
the thorns and sharp rocks of unproductive seasons, 
he has paused, and drawn some stately oak, with 
lofty branches, and dark, tremulous leaves. Yet, 
too often his prepossessions, or prejudices got the 
mastery over him. Especially when a Mohamme- 
dan, or heathen of stern virtue, could possibly be 
contrasted with a professed christian of doubtful 
piety. In his delineation of Justinian’s reign and 
character however, wherein no possibility occurs, 
for the display of his extreme partiality to men, who 
have disliked the Christian religion, we may sup- » 
pose that he has been as faithful as possible. 

In the reign of Justinian, lived Belisarius. But 
we do not intend to contrast the sovereign and sub- 
ject, for the one, spent his life amid the tumult of 
battle—and the other, amid the intrigues of the 
cabinet. Justinian by the most partial, cannot be 
called great: and his services to the law, are mons 
ments not of genius, but of honest industry. We 
shall direct our attention to his glorious general, as 
to one, from whom something can be learned. And 
since our space is clear to us, we shall pass over 
what can be found in any Encyclopedia, relative to 
his birth—his early Persian conquests—his African 
campaigns—and his first career in Italy. 

The veteran, after having faithfully served his 
master, was again called, in the autumn of his days, 
from the city of Constantine to defend or rather re- 
cover Rome. The Goth, Totila, was besieging it: 
a mercenary governor was starving it. The rich 
were crying over the loss of gold and silver—and 
the poor, for want of bread! Belisarius reached 
Italy. The report of it, cheered many a desponding 
heart, and roused the barbarian to action. He 
begins building a strong bridge across the Tiber, 
ninety furlongs below the city. Me raises two 
towers there, and fills them with Gothie archers. 
The towers and bridge are fastened together by 
iron. Allis strong, and tight. Yet see! On comes 
the Roman general, sailing up the river with his 
fleet in fine style. He has grappling ships, which 
are filled with sulphur, bitumen, and other com- 
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bustibles, He sends a body of cavalry along the 
road side to distract the enemy’s attention. The 
fleet almost reaches the bridge. And now the Goth 
exultingly waits to see the ships driven back, and 
when that is done, the heavy horsemen can be at- 
tended to. But closer nears the fleet! The archers 
from the towers let fly their arrows. An occasional 
sail is pierced, and some men fal]. Belisarius halts 
not, he tarries not. The barbarian wakes as from 
a dream, he sees the grappling ships. There, they 
are now fast to the bridge. The towers burn—the 


archers, two hundred of them, fall. Listen, hear 


it “the splash of the water, as they sink! They go 


-down with their heavy sandals, and iron quivers! 
Tlie chain is broken—the bridge yields, and the 
way to Rome seems free, and open. Along the 
shores of the Tiber lie the bodies of the rade enemy. 
But why does not the Roman proudly advance? 
Something is wrong, his officers do not co-operate. 
Bessas, the governor, loves his purse. The youth- 
ful lieutenant of the general has done too much, and 
is defeated! The news of his catastrophe reaches 
the ear of Belisarius. For once in his life, writes 
the historian “he betrays some emotion of surprise, 
and perplexity.” Wild feelings are battling within 
—he sounds a retreat; he wants to save his wife, 
and Rome is again given up, to the mercy of plun- 
derers! 

In a short time, the Northern enters the “seven 
hilled city.” Shehad long ago been robbed* of her 
glory; for itis now A. D. 546. Yet there is an un- 
dying grandeur about her. The Goth seems bent 
on destguction. What are those marble halls, and 
lofty palaces, and beautiful temples to him? The 
soft, Italian sky is his palace’s measureless roof— 
and the arched pathways of the proud forest are the 
vaulted aisles of his stately cathedral! He knows 
not human art. His ancestor in barbarism, had 
already destroyed and disfigured many a fair 
column, and statue, and arehitrave: and Totila is 
ready to follow so illustrious an example. When, 
strange as it may seem, a voice from Belisarius is 
heard, beseeching him not “ to sully his fa~ > by the 
destruction of those monuments which are the glory 
of the dead, and the delight of the living.” He lis- 
tens to that voice: for his apprehension of human 
dignity, is clearer far than his knowledge of art. 
Therefore—for this, Totila is not to be despised. He 
goes however to work, to defend his possession. 
Tie stations an army below the city to watch the 
moyements of Belisarius, and himself marches into 
Lucania, and occupies with his soldiers a spot,t 
upon which once rested the host of the proud, the 


* She was plundered A. D. 490. 
+ Mount Garganus. 
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great, though unfortunate Carthaginian.+ 
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Thus 

far, Belisarius, though not triumphant in arms, hath 

triumphed over the barbarian. And the barbarian 

has been softened by his mild; yet commanding re- 
quest. But the dauntless spirit of the hero, hath 

yet a lingering fondness for the city. He remem- 
bers her Gracchi, and Bruti, and Scipios, and Catos, 
and Ciceros, and Czesars. He hears the measured 
tread of the iron-soled warriors as they follow their 
general in the gorgeous array of the processional, 
laden with the spoils of conquest. He remembers 

the unflinching virtue of the elder sons of the Re- 
public, and the old Roman spirit—that dares all 
things. He cannot leave the shores of Italy, with- 
out once more visiting the empire city. A power, 
to which he gladly subjects himself, bids him—let 
wave from the capitol the old standard, which he 
has borne about, on many a bloody battle-field. He 
places himself at the head of a “thousand horse,” 
resolved to accomplish his purpose, or die. He 
must cut his way through the barbarian forces. 
His followers are stout men, and they march! The 
enemy is scattered, and once more he enters Rome. 
He sends the city keys again to Constantinople. 
He fortifies the walls, he calls his army to him. 
The gates are broken down,.and while new ones 
are making, a Spartan rampartof soldiers stands in 
their place. Belisarius is active, and desires to 
establish a perpetual possession for the empire. 
But a sickly voice comes from Constantinople. 
There is no aid afforded him. The Byzantine court 
is busy with discussions about palace-grounds— 
circus races—ear-rings, and horses, while the toil- 
ing veteran is neglected abroad. And shortly after 
this splendid feat, he is permitted, after leaving a 
garrison in the city, to return home and receive the 
“cold embraces of the Emperor.” 

This restless desire of the hero’s to revisit Rome 
in the decline of life, is the grandest feature that can 
be traced on his soul. For it arose like a sun 
upon his life—it haunted him ever—this remem- 
brance of the old Roman spirit. When resting 
amid the luxuries of Constantinople, his eye and 
heart would cross the sunny sea—and retread the 
home of glory, and of power. The waves that 
broke along fair Italy’s shores, were musical and 
clear, and living for him. Had he not some kind 
ofa foreboding that the “ Eternal City” would be the 
wonder of future generations: had he not the antici- 
pation—that she would be the theme of many a 
poet’s song—as in after days he would muse upon 
these glorious relics? The green-eyed lizard did 
not then sleep lazily in the tall grass of the déserted 
arena—nor were those now voiceless halls, then 
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so still, and past-like. Hail, thou brave old Belisa- 
rius! Thou voice of a better day—thou warm sun, 
amid the stars! Where is the historical scholar 
that stops not to weave for him a wreath as he 
passes by? Where is the poet, the philosopher, the 
historian, who has not admired that hero, of bold 
x heart, and daring hand? Glorious product was he 
3 of ages, that have been called—strangely called 
: dark! Belisarius, Alfred, Charlemagne, Richard 
a of England, were sume of the heroes of action, dur- } 
ing those midnight times!* 

We have thus for thee, O reader! held up, the 
old Roman, in one particular portion of his history. 
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Bet * The opinion is beginning to gain ground that people have 
= made a mistake in calling those ages so dark—there was great ° 
illumination in some of them—and there were heroes scattered 
along their tract, which justify us,in not using hereafter the 
odious appellation of “dark ages.” 





THE 





Desrrovs, among the various novelties with which 
“ we present our readers, to introduce an occasional 
reminiscence of the great masters in art, of former 
4 times, we have for this month caused to be engraved 
a one of the beautiful designs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. : 
Warner has done justice to the picture. It retains 


the spirit of the original. No artist was ever more 


eae th as eR Hea 


He was accustomed to take little children into his 


tiful from groups in the street for 
There he amused them and suffered 


the purpose. 
them to play, 


4 till they were weary and fell asleep; and then the } scene speak of the desolation of rur Oneuan. 
1 & 
, . 
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i LINES ON BEING*STOPPED BY A LADY FROM PLUCKING A ROSE. 
t . 
d On! spare my flower, my gentle flower, ? Oh! spare!—and let it still outspread 
d The slender creature of a day! ) Its beauties to the passing eye, 
Let it bloom out its little hour, g And look up from its lowly bed 
. And pass away. ; To see the sky. 
\- : 
a Too soon its fleeting charms must lie ' Spare then this humble monument 
n Decay’d, unnotic’d, overthrown. ; Of an Almighty’s power and skill, 
| Oh! hasten not its destiny — And let it at His shrine present 
d Too like thy own. lis homage still. 
d 
n The breeze wi!l roam this way to morrow, He made it, who makes naught in vain; 


And sigh to find its playmate gone: 
The bee will come its sweets to borrow, 
And meet with none. 
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See Plate. 


successful in delineating childhood than Sir Joshua. ° 
| 3 studio, often selecting the healthi--st and most beau- ' 


; lowering and threatening. 
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If thou wilt read his life and character,as portrayed 

by Gibbon, there will be enough. for thee to medi- 
tate upon for a long while. We have set much 

value upon a single desire of his. And he who 

fathoms the depth of that desire, will have made 

considerable progress in his knowledge of the hu- 

man soul. He will know what can be a hero’s feel- 

ings, and what the power of his determination. 

Were it not that this could be seen—that some 

glimpse into his inner life could be caught, the bare 

recital of facts would have no more méaning for us, 

than a long list of arithmetical numbers. History 

would be a barren, decayed trunk, instead of a” 
stately, beautiful, and blooming tree. The past 
would be as voiceless as the depths of ocean—in- 

stead of eloquent as the human soul itself. Belisa- 

rius would be a lifeless marble statue, instead of a 
warm, genial hero! 





great master would take his pencil and draw one 
of those touching and lovely sketches—destined to 
attract the admiration and win the hearts of kings 
and courts. Childhood in his hands was attractive} 
for he painted from the life. It was in one of those 
happiest moments of nature’s aspiration that he 
painted the beautiful picture of the Orphan, which 
we now offér to our readers. Alow touching isthe 
picture! How full of innocence and pleading help- 
lessness; and how well the landscape accords with 
the figure! The heath is wild and desolate—the sky 
All the features of the 







He watches it, who watches thee; 
And he can best its date ordain, 
Who bade it be. 
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THE QUEEN’S OAK. 


BY MARY ROBERTS. 


O lady! on thy regal brow 


The shades of death are gathered now! 
What matter, if in queenly bower, 
Was past of life thy fitful hour? 
4 nt In cloister gray, where meet at eve 
The whispering winds that softly breathe; 
Or, if in leafy glen afar, 
To some lone cot the guiding star 
Of him, who turn’d with weary feet 
Thy joyous answering smile to meet? 
What matter, if in hut or hall, 
Was spread o’er thee the funeral pall; 
If mutes and banners waited round, 
Or flowrets decked thy simple mound? 
If wrought on earth thy Maker’s will, 
No meddling fiend shall work thee ill: 
O blest thy waiting place shall be, 
Till the grave shail set her captive free, . 
Through His dear might who came to bless 
Man in his utter helplessness —M. R. 


Wuart see you in that old oak more than in any 
other tree, except that its trunk is white with age, 
and that gray lichens hang in tufts frum out the in- 
That tree, stranger, was a 
silent witness of scenes long past. It stood when 
England was rent asunder during the fearful contest 
of the Roses; and beside its noble trunk met those, 
invall the pride of chivalry and loveliness of beauty, 
who are now resting from life’s weary pilgrimage 
beneath the tomb of Quentin Matsys. 

Who has not heard concerning the Duchess 
Dowager of Bedford, how she left her high estate to 
wed a simple squire, and to dwell with him in the 
beautiful solitude of her dower castle of Grafton, far 
from the scene of her former greatness! The noble 
trees that grouped around the castle wall, mingled 
with those of the wide forest of Whittlebury, a royal 
chase, on the verge ofwhich, and at no great dis- 
tance from the castle, stood this aged tree, then in 
all the pride of sylvan majesty; and far as the 
eye could reach, extended one vast sweep of wood- 
land scenery, with breaks of lawn and thicket. The 
inhabitants of Grafton Castle passed the first years 
of their wedded life in comparative obscurity, exer- 
cising hospitality, according to the manners of the 
age, yet keeping as much as possible apart from the 
dangers and excitements of public life. At length 


- sgigtthe necessity of providing for the elder branches 


‘of an increasing family, rendered it desirable to 
strengthen their connections, and the Duchess of 
32 


Bedford, whose rank was more exalted than her 
fortune, resolved to introduce them at the court of 
her friend, Queen Margaret, to whom her eldest 
daughter, the beautiful Elizabeth Woodville, was 
appointed maid of honour.* 

Years passed on, and Elizabeth was united to 
John Gray, son and heir to Lord Ferrars of Groby, 
possessor of the ancient domain of Bradgate,t by 
reason of his descent from Petronilla, daughter of 
Grantmesnil, one of the proudest of the Norman 
nobility. Withdrawn from her quiet home by the 
Stirring incidents that attended the fierce contest 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
Elizabeth accompanied her husband during the 
campaign, and shared with him in many of its perils. 
It was even said that queen Margaret persuaded her 
to visit king-making Warwick in his camp, under 
the pretence of requesting some little favour, for the 
stout earl was ever kind to her; but in reality to make 
observations relative to the number and condition 
of his troops. This was on the eve of the great 
battle of St. Albans, which took place at a short dis- 
tance from the abbey. The abbey stood, in peaceable 
times, like a vast granary, which continually re- 
ceived and gave out its produce, into which was 
gathered both corn, and wine, and oil, barley, and 
the fruits of the earth, and to which not fewer than 


* Hall’s Chronicle, p 365. Parliamentary History. Vol. II. 
345. 
+ Afterwards the home of Lady Jane Gray. 
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twelve cells and hospitals were appended. And 
scarcely was there a forest, chase, or wood through- 
out the greatest part of England, which did not in 
some measure contribute a supply to the abbey of 
its timber or venison. Successive monarchs ban- 
quetted within its walls, and while the abbots were 
distinguished for their extensive hospitality, the poor 
were not forgotten. Thus stood St. Albans, often in 
Stormy times a place of refuge, into which the pea- 
sants drove their cattle and were secure, and while 
the storm ot war raged furiously without, there was 
safety and abundance within. Butit was not always 
so, and St. Albans was sacked morethan once. The 
infuriated followers of Wat Tyler set fire to the 
papers and written records of the abbey, and in after 
times it was exposed to all the horrors of civil war, 
when the rival houses of York and Lancaster battled 
close beside its walls, and beneath the floor of our 
Lady’s chapel rest the remains of many who fought 
and fell in those murderous conflicts. Showers and 
warm sunbeams contribute their aid ofttimes to re- 
pair the ravages which war has made in the aspect 
of nature. The trodden fields were again covered 
with corn; dwellings which had been set on fire, 
were speedily rebuilt, and all went on as before. 
Tributes of corn, and wine, and oi], were brought 
into the abbey, and the poor and destitute received 
their daily doles. But men had not yet learned 
that war and misery are synonymous. The second 
battle of St. Albans, at -which the forces of Queen 
Margaret were, for a brief space, triumphant, was 
deeply felt within the abbey. Wounded men, borne 
by their companions from the fray, were continually 
brought in; and when the battle ceased, it was fear- 
ful to hear the continual tolling of the bell, sounding 
daily from morning till night, while the dead were 
being interred; if holding rank among the living, 
within the precincts of the monastery, if otherwise, 
in an adjoining field.* The husband of Elizabeth 
Woodville, Gray Lord Ferrars, was then in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age. Handsome, valorous, 
and intrepid, and devotedly attached to the cause of 
Henry VI.; he was appointed commander of the 
Red-rose cavalry, and, while #ading on the memo- 
rable onset by which the field was won, he received 
a mortal wound, of which he died a few days after, 
at the village of Colney, on the twenty-eighth of 
February 1461.+ Henry VI. visited and endeavoured 
to console the dying youth, and sought, with the 
usual kindliness of his nature, to reconcile him to 
the thought of death, by pointing to the only Refuge, 
on whom his own hopes rested. Some choniclers 
relate, that, according to the fashion of the age, he 


* History of St. Albans. 
+ Whethemstede and Guthrie. 
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conferred the honour of knighthood on the wounded 
earl, for the sake of his sons, for although his father, 
Lord Ferrars, had died two months before, the dis- 
tracted condition of the country had prevented the 
young nobleman from taking his place in the house 
of peers. A deep and rancorous feeling seems to 
have existed against the memory of this brave and 
devoted adherent of King Henry; his harmless chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom was not more than four 
years of age, were deprived of their inheritance, and 
his widow was not permitted to remain on the family 
estate; the fine old mansion, with its broad lands, was 
confiscated; it became the property of another, whe 
repaired thither to take possession, and with him 
his family and dependants, who filled all the offices 
and places of trust and profit which the adherents 
of the house of Gray had hitherto enjoyed. Eliza-. 
beth, therefore, sought again the paternal roof. Sad 
was the day of her return, yet she only was changed. 
The avenue of noble trees waved in the breeze, fresh 
and shady as when last she passed; the fields, too, 
looked as green and lovely, and through them lay the 
pathway, fringed with wild flowers, where she had 
often gathered, with her young companions, fresh 
garlands of sweet flowers, with which to bedeck 
themselves. The mansion had not been altered, 
since the family returned from court, at the aeces- 
sion of Edward IV. There was the open door,down 


the steps of which the train of sisters had followed ~~ ¥ 


their stately mother, when they set forth afew years @ 
before, at the invitation of Queen Margaret, to visit — 
her court; the eldest, appointed to be her maid of 
honour;* the others, with promises of favour and 
promotion. They bad now reftrned, for there was . 
neither favour nor promotion for adherents of the 
Red-rose, and Catherine, and Anne, and Mary, were 
waiting to receive Elizabeth with blended feelings 
of joy and serrow; joy, to welcome back their sister; 
sorrow, to see her widow’s weeds and orphan chil- 
dren. Time had not changed them, nor were the 
faithful servants, who had seen, a few years back, 
their young mistress depart, with tears and blessings, 
yet broken down. Here, then, at a short distance 
from this time-worn tree, Elizabeth continued to re- 
side in Grafton Castle, devoted to the education of 
her sons; for whom, as well as for herself, she was 
dependent on the bounty of her father. 

Edward came at length to hunt in the forest of 
Whittlebury, for this great forest was a royal chase 
abounding with shady coverts and open spaces 
where the fern grew wild and high, and dancing 
lights and shadows seemed to sport over a wilder- 
ness of broken ground and coppice-wood. Elizabeth 
heard that he would pass at a short distance from, 


* Parliamentary History. Vol. ll. p. 345. 
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her mother’s dower castle, and she resolved to wait 
for him under the shade of the tall tree, which bears 
hername. The mingled sound of hounds and horns, 
with the trampling of horses on the green turf, soon 
reached her ear, and presently the monarch passed 
that way with his gallant train of hunters. She was 
then, for such is the tradition of the neighbourhood,* 
with her fatherless ‘boys, on this very spot, for she 
had thrown herself on the ground, and besought 
him, with many tears, to have pity on her impover- 
ished and bereaved children. The sight of beauty 
in affliction softened the sternheart of the monarch, 
while the anxiety of a mother for her children 
seemed to awaken in his heart feelings of kindliness 
and compassion, to which he had been so long a 
stranger, and he raised her from the ground, with 
assurances of favour and consideration. 

Legends tell, that they met again under the same 
old tree, for that Edward seemed to prefer that their 
interviews should take place where he had first.seen 
and loved the beautiful Elizabeth. History relates 
that the espousals were privately solemnized early 
in the morning of the first of May 1464, at the town 
of Grafton, near Stony Stratford. None were present 


excepting the Duchess of Bedford, the priest, and 


two gentlewomen, with a young man, who assisted 


in singing. The priest who wedded them lies buried 


the altar, in the church of the Minoresses at 
don-bridge.t+ 


O what a mingled throng are passing now, 

As in a mirror, which-time seems to hold 

For men to-gaze in! Actors in all scenes, 

Mingled, and yet distinct, with names on each, 
Given by Him who sent them forth to bless 

Their homes or kindred—dwelling where they may. 
Kings, with their crowned heads, and he who serves— 
The anxious tradesman, and the gentle one 

Who walks with peace, looking on meads and streams— 
Loving the sound of whispering winds at eve, 

Of warbling birds, and pratuling streams that gush 
?Mid dlowers.and ferns, and green hills meeting round; 
For such are seen, e’en near the deadly fray 

Of battle fields, where meet the sire and son. 

The Red rose conquering now—and then the Pale; 
And he, who skulks in forest haunt, or cave 

When morning dawns, walks as a chief at eve, 


Look, then, at the strange eventful scenes in the 
life of Elizabeth Woodville, as they pass before the 
mental vision, now in brightness and in beauty, and 
now in shade and sadness. 

Observe that gallant gentleman, holding a lady by 
the hand, in a large and antique apartment, for the 
scene has changed from Grafton Castle to the old 
palace of Reading. That gentleman is Edward IV, 


) * Baker’s Northamptonshire. 


ste 


t. Fragment Chroni¢le, printed by Heane, at the end of the 
Sprott. Chronicle. 
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and standing round, are peers and princes of the 
realm, adherents of the house of York, whom the 
king has cunvened in council, that he may present 
to them the lady Elizabeth as his rightful queen,— 
one whom he had wedded because of her exalted 
worth, for he could never hope to espouse a foreign 
princess, on account of the house of Lancaster.* 
The queen is apparently little more than twenty- 
eight years of age, and her delicate and modest 
beauty is not impaired by either time or sorrow. 
Her head is encircled with a high crown of peculiar 
richness, the numerous points of which are finished 
by fleur-de-lis. Rich pearls, strung in an elaborate 
pattern, encircle her beautiful neck, while a smail 
ring, in the middle of her forehead, divides her pale 
yellow tresses, which descend in waving curls of 
great length and profusion. Her face is exceedingly 
fair, and her eyes are timidly cast down. She is 
royally attired in a splendid kind of gold brocade, 
woven in stripes of blue and gold, of which the 
wearing is restricted to the royal reigning family, 
with a close beddice and tight sleeves, and ermine 
robings, turned back over the shoulders, and the 
whole dress is girded round the waist witha crimson 
scarf. Her skirt is full and flowing, with a broad 
ermine border, and a train of many yards in length, 
held up by a trainbearer, a fair and gentie-looking 
damsel, most probably one of the queen’s sisters, 
who has gracefully folded the extremity around her 
arms. A rich blue satin petticoat is seen beneath 
the drapery, and the shoes that peep forth occasion- 
ally are of a pointed form.t 

From that old room of state, where stands the fair 
young queen, thus regally attired, passes on the 
pageant of king and lady, and bearded counsellors, 
in solemn pomp, to the stately abbey church of 
Reading, the lady led by the young Duke of Clarence, 
where she is publicly declared queen; and where 
having made her offering, she is receiving the con- 
gratulations of the assembled nobility, among whom, 
some people say, is the earl of Warwick. Brilliant 
fétes and tournaments succeed, such as have not 
been seen in England, since the gorgeous days of 
Edward III., when he held high state in Windsor 
Castle. Elizabeth presides in all, with her lovely 
trainof sisters, and around them gather, as shepherds 
to “the star of Arcady, or Tyrian cynosure,” many 
a gallant knight and noble, proud to tiltin honour of 
those fair-damsels, and to receive from them the 
prize that beauty awards to valour. Listen now to 
the loud hum that mighty London sends through all 
her gates, for sights and sounds of revelry pertain 
to this bright act in the life of our sovereign lady. 
Knights, and citizens, and throngs of people are 


* The Sprott. Chronicle. . 
t Lives of the Queens of England, by Alice Strickland. 
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filling every street, and crowding every window. 
The queen is passing through the city to her palace 
of Westminster, in a litter borne on poles, and sup- 
ported by stately prancing steeds; and right and 
left, behind and in advance, ride valiant men, whom 
the king has deputed to this honour. The queen 
has come from Eltham Palace, where the hawthorn- 
trees are all in blossom, and the little birds are 
singing blithely, as if'to hail their queen on the day 
of her coronation. And when the train of knights 
and citizens is seen passing beneath the lofty portal 
of the ancient abbey, sweet sounds greet them, not 
of joyous birds that warble their harm nious concerts 
among the trees in Eltham park, but deep solemn 
music, and glorious human voices chanting in 
unison; and thus welcomed and attended, enters 
Elizabeth, to pass forthagain acrowned and anointed 
woman. And with her is Count James, of St. Pol, 
uncle to the Duchess of Bedford, with a hundred 
knights and their attendants; a sovereign prince, and 
near the kinsman of the queen, whom Charles the 
Bold had deputed to be present at the coronation, 
King Edward desired that the peers of England and 
the citizens of London should be assured that the 
lady whom he married was worthy, by her high 
descent, to share his throne, and he had requested the 
French king to induce some of the princes of the 
house of Luxemburg to visit England, and claim 
kindred with his wife. Count James set forth 
accordimgly, for now that his fair cousin wore a 
crown, he was proud to acknowledge the connec- 
tion. It was otherwise a few years before with the 
house of Luxemburg: they had not only chosen to 
forget the mother of Elizabeth, because she married 
a private gentleman, “though he was the handsomest 
man in all England, and the duchess was an exceed- 
ing handsome gentlewoman.” They had not only 
chosen to withhold their countenance, but had even 
spoken such harsh words, that neither the knight 
nor lady dared to claim kindred with them on the 
continent, for the father of that same count, who 
was now in England, would have slain them both, 
had they ventured within his teach. All was now 
forgotten, and he who looks with the mental eye 
through the long, long vista of past ages, may dis- 
cern in the dim distance, gorgeous pageants, and 
tilts and tournaments, ladies coming forth from their 
old Gothic castles to grace the court, with chevaliers 
of France and England, each from their baronial 
residences, mingling in feats of arms and festivals. 
And then, beside the small couch of a fair infant, are 
seen standing the haughty Cicely of York, and the 
royally descended Jaquetta of Bedford, grandmothers 
of the young scion, made friends that day, as they 
bend with looks of love over the unconscious 
Sleeping one. Sleep on, fair child, thy brow shall 
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wear a crown, but weary years of woes and wan- 
derings are before thee.* 


The hand of the reaper 
Cuts the ears that are hoary: 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory.—Scort. 


It is the middle of corn harvest, and reapers are 
cutting down the rich brown ears, on the verge of 
the great forest, where first met the Lady Elizabeth 
and King Edward. All around the Queen's Oak, 
the oak of Whittlebury Chase, is one vast joyous 
solitude of woods and waters, lonely, yet cheerful; 
without any habitation, yet not unpeopled, for noble 
antlers are seen emerging from the brushwood, and 
joyous birds and butterflies fly in and out among the 
trees, or flit from one flower to another. All is still- 
ness, and beauty, and luxuriance; and let him who 
has found a covert within the woody range, venture 
not far away, for there are fearfui doings in the land. 

Gradually melt away the mists of time, that have 
hidden for a while the court of Westminster, but 
the king is not there, nor yet the queen, nor the 
couch on which the young child lay; but instead of 
these, strange men are seen hurrying from room to 
room, as if in quest of plunder. The moon is up, 
and her pale beams shine on the white sails of a 
small vessel, that urges its way, as in fear, from the 
shores of Lynn, in Norfolk.t They shine, likewise, 
on a mother with three little girls, and a noble look- 
ing dame, the Lady Scrope, who have taken refuge 
in a strong and gloomy building at the end of St. 
Margaret’s church-yard. ‘That lone mother is the 
beautiful Queen of England, she Fras fled to sane- 
tuary on the approach of Warwick’s army, for the 
ship, whose white sails glisten in the clear cold 
moonbeams, conveys her husband abroad in quest 
of succour. Stern men are prowling round the 
gloomy building, but no one dares to go within, for 
the queen has registered herself and her three chil- 
dren, Elizabeth, Mary, and Cicely, and the Lady 
Scrope, as ipmates of sanctuary. That gloomy 
place has sheltered murderers and robbers, men, 
too, who were in peril of their lives, for treason 
against their king; but in the present evil times, 
ladies and young children often find a home within 
its walls, when all other homes are broken up. And 
thus, all comfortless and forlorn, is waiting the Queen 
of England, for the birth of that fair child, who first 
saw light within the sanctuary of Westminster.+ 
No distinction is there between the kindred of a 
prince or peasant, when the crown is put aside, no 


* Monstrelet. 

t+ Hall. Comines. 

t It is conjectured that the prince was born in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, which the ki~ d abbot relinquished to the queen. 
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royal spell with which to chase away either want 
or sorrow. The Queen of England soon began to 
be in need, and must have been constrained to sur- 
render to the army of Queen Margaret, had not 
provisions been secretly conveyed to her by a kind- 
hearted butcher of the name of Gould, who could 
not bear, he said, to think that the lady and her chil- 
dren should be distressed for lack of food. 

The infant prince is about to be baptized, and this 
with no greater ceremony than if he had been a poor 
man’s child. A poor man’s child might have more 
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to gladden him, smiling faces and fresh -air, but } 


around this son of a throneless monarch are sad 
countenances and gloomy walls. No costly gifts 
are presented, and for attendants there remain but 
one or two kind friends, faithful among faithless 
thousands. No cloth of gold adorns the Gothic font 
of hewn stone, round which the little band of fond 
and faithful friends are gathered, while the sacred 
ceremony is performed by the sub-prior, who gives 
to the young prince the name of his father. Those 
who promise for him, poor child, that he shall re- 
nounce the pomps and pleasures of the world, when 
his noble patrimony seems lost to him, are his grand- 
mother and the Lady Scrope, that devoted woman, 
who adheres to the queen in all hertrials. The good 
abbot, Thomas Milling, performs the office of god- 


. father, no other man being either willing or at hand 
~~ ‘to do the desolate one that service. 


Hark now to the sound of cheerful voices. They 
come from those who nu longer fear to be regarded 
as adherents of the house of York. King Edward 
is returned, and with him a gallant company of gen- 
tlemen aie seen pressing onward to the sanctuary. 
One moment more, the bolted doors fly open, and 
the king and queen, with their three little girls, are 
preparing to leave the sanctuary; the infant prince, 
borne in the arms of his nurse, and his blithe and 
gladsome sisters, making the old walls resound with 
their joyous voices. Men speak much concerning 


»the valorous conduct of Queen Margaret, and all 


which she has done and suffered in order to replace 
her husband on the throne. But they speak more 
of the gentle Elizabeth; how she had sat down in 
meekness and in patience within the walls of that 
dismal place, where murderers and traitors had har- 
boured in other times, waiting quietly till it pleased 
the Most High to send her better days, sojourning, 
indeed, in trouble, heaviness, and sorrow, yet sus- 
taining it as became a Christian woman, havirg 
much to fear, yet hoping against hope.* 

The queen is playing now with her ladies at a 
courtly game called the marteaux, while others are 
amusing themselves as beab'befits them, according 


* Fleetwood’s Chronicle. 
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to the fashion of the times. King Edward is danc- 
ing with the Lady Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, and 
all is mirth and revelry, and joyousness, and well 
may those rejoice, who but a few days before knew 
not where to findahiding-place. Whois that stately 
gentleman, whose dress and accent bespeak him 
from foreign parts, on whom all eyes are turned, and 
even the king salutes with more than kingly cour- 
tesy? The Lord of Grauthuse, Louis of Bruges.. At 
once a nobleman, a merchant, and a man of Jetters, 
acting as deputy in the Low Countries for his mas- 
ter, Charles the Bold. He received and welcomed 
his royal guest, when in the preceding year the king 
fled from England, with a few attendants, “the most 
distressed company of creatures that were ever 
seen, for Edward had left his military coat, lined 
with martin’s fur, with the master of the ship, hav- 
ing no other means of paying him, and was put on 
shore in his waistcoat. Unlike many in those days, 
who made the exiles of either faction, whether of the 
red or paler rose, pay dearly for their prison-houses, 
or hard fare, the Lord of Grauthuse fed and clothed 
the king and hisattendants. He lent him ships and 
money, without which he could not have returned 
to his family, and afforded him every facility for 
making good his landing on the shores of Britain.* 
The minstrel has ceased now,and night and silence 
pervade the castle. The moon, which looked down 
on the white sail of King Edward, passing in its 
swiftness and its loneliness over the dark waters, 
shines now on the ancient turrets of Windsor Castle, 
wherein the’ king is sleeping. And there, too, his 
wife and children, his courtiers and his guards, are 
resting, and no sound is heard except the heavy 
tramp of the warders as they go their rounds, or 
perchance the deep bay of some listening hound, 
which the leveret’s light step on the damp grass has 
roused from his slumber. 

Morning returns, and the cheerful sights and 
sounds of busy life. St. George’s Chapel, with its 
painted windows and knights’ banners are brighten- 
ing in the sunbeams, while our lady’s mass is sung, 
with the full harmony of the choristers’ sweet voices. 
The king is there, Lady Elizabeth and the Lord 
Grauthuse, for it seems as if his late deliverance 
from so much peril had wrought good thoughts 
within him. 

Again the scene is changed, from the chapel to 
the quadrant. The innocent young prince is being 
carried by Sir Richard Vaughan. He can hardly 
speak as yet, but his chamberlain has taught him 
to bid the Lord Grauthuse welcome, who saved his 
father, and brought himself from his dolorous birth- 


od 


* Narrative of Louis of Bruges, Lord Grauthuse, edited by 
Sir F. Madden. 
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place, to enjoy at once his liberty, and the sun’s 
cheering light. That faithful chamberlain who 
carries the young prince everywhere, after his fa- 
ther’s footsteps, will yet be called upon to act ina 
very different scene. He is attending the king and 
count from place to place, now in the lodge at Wind- 


sor Park, where the royal family dine together, after- } 


wards through the garden and vineyard of pleasure, 
for the king desires to show his guest the many and 
varied excellencies of his kingly dwelling. 
Pageants sweep by, and nobles are presiding in 
halls of state. See the monarch, too, in his kingly 
robes, with his cap of maintenance, and right and 
left his lords, both spiritual andtemporal. And list 
to that grave man, who declares before the king and 
nobles, the intent and the desire of the commons, 
with regard to the queen and Lord Grauthuse; upon 
the one is bestowed all honour and commendation 
of her womanly behaviour and great constancy dur- 
ing the nation’s peril; to the other, is conveyed 
that nation’s gratitude for his kindness and hu- 
manhity to her sovereign lord, by the king creating 
him Earl of Winchester. And surely the ceremony 
of that creation is one of no ordinary interest. The 
king is passing now into Whitehall, and thither too 
goes the queen from her own apartment, wearing a 
crown upon her head, with the young prince in his 
small robes of state, borne after her in the arms of 
Master Vaughan. And thus the king and queen, 
aod that fair child, proceed through the abbey 
church, to the shrine of St. Edward, where their 
offerings are presented. Next, in the review of 
pageantries and banquet halls, hunting scenes and 
revels, in the beautiful bowers of Eitham Palace, 
rises from out the mingled scene, the rich and gor- 
geous spectacle of the betrothing of the young 
Duke of York with Anne Mowbray, the infant 
heiress of the duchy of Norfolk. St. Stephen’s 
chapel is being hung with arras of gold, and men 
are employed both day and night in putting up the 
drapery, which standing in its richness, must yet 
be gracefully arranged in broad folds around the 
pillars and the columns. All this is done, and the 
closed doors are opened for the entrance of stately 
ladies and train bearers, great lords and their atten- 
dants, the beauty and the chivalry of the house of 
York. And now the flourish of loud trumpets and 
the clang of cymbals announce the king’s approach, 
and the full quire is pealing forth its melody of min- 
gled voices and high minstrelsy.. The king is en- 
tering with the young Prince of Wales and the 
three princesses, Elizabeth, Mary, and Cicely; the 
queen follows, leading the small bridegroom of five 
years old, her brother, Earl Rivers, conducts the 
baby bride, who looks awestruck and wondering, at 
the unusualsights and sounds, Thus striking its 
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roots deep, with young scions rising round, stands 
the red rose of England in all its richness and lux- 
uriance. 

Look at that desolate woman, who is sitting all 
sorrowful and dismayed on the rushes that strew 
the floor of a large and antique apartment. Her 
long hair, once her richest ornament, has fallen 
from beneath her widow’s cap, and flowing in all 
its-wonted beauty, over her slight form, is resting 
on the pavement. Fearful scenes have passed be- 
fore the view of England’s queen since her proud 
day in St. Stephen’s chapel—her husband’s couch 
of death, his deep remorse for sins committed or 
duties passed over; his funeral, his empty throne, 
murder, and usurpation. There is the sound of 
many footsteps treading heavily and in haste, and 
the putting down of boxes; men are seen busy in 
conveying household stuff, and chests and packages, 
but that desolate woman does not seem to heed 
them—she is thinking only of her sorrows, and the 
dangers that surround her family, for intelligence 
was brought to her at midnight that the Duke of 
Gloucester had intercepted the young king on his 
way from Ludlow to the metropolis: that he had 
seized his person, and caused the arrest of her 
brother, Earl Rivers, and Lord Gray, her son, to- 
gether with the faithful Vaughan, who used to carry 
prince Edward when an infant.* 

Bitterly does she lament having listened to the 
evil counsellors, who prevented her from placing a 
strong escort around the person of her son; but she 
remembered, even in the midst of her exceeding 
grief, that herself ané her young family had before 
been saved by taking refuge in the sanctuary, and 
she resolved to go thither without delay. Rising 
up, therefore, in the midst of the dark night,she 
caused her innocent children to be brought to her, 
and hastened with them from the palace of West- 
minster to the residence of the good abbot. She 
knew that if able to keep her second son in safety, 
it would ensure the life of the young king; but she 
did not go as heretofore into the ancient sanctuary, 
for the whole of the abbey, with its rooms of state 
and spacious gardens, was equally privileged, and 
she felt that she was welcome. Never yet has the 
right of sanctuary been violated, even in the worst 
of times; and, perhaps, a ray of hope is lighting up 
in the breast of that lone woman; but now the door 
is opening, and the venerable Archbishop Rother 


ham, who resides in York-place, beside the abbey, 


enters, with a cheerful countenance, and communi- 
cates a message, sent him by Lord Hastings in the 
night, and which he believed to be of good import. 
Bourchier, the primate, accompanies him, and they 


* Cont. Hist. Croyl. Sir Thomas More. Hall. 
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come in full credence of the duke’s good faith, who 
has endeavoured, with much sophistry, to convince 
the privy council that his designs are just and 
honourable. 

The queen seems unwilling to receive their mes- 
sage; her just apprehensions are not to be removed 
by the hopes which they endeavour toexcite. The 
good archbishop. seeks to comfort her by saying 
that he trusts the matter is none so sore as she takes 
it for, and that he is in good hope, and relieved from 
fear by the message sent from the Lord Chamber- 
lain Hastings. “Ah, woe worth him,” replies the 
queen, “for he is one of them that labours to de- 
stroy me and my children.” “Madam,” rejoins the 
bishop, “ be of good cheer: I do assure you, if they 
crown any other king than your son, whom ‘they 
now have. with them, we shall, on the morrow, 
crown his brother, whom youhave with you. And 
here is the great seal, which, in likewise, as that 
noble prince, your husband, delivered unto me, so 
here I deliver it unto you to the use and behoof of 
your son.* 

This sad scene, like others of joy and sorrow in 
the life of poor Elizabeth, is fading from before the 
view, but, while it lingers, look weli at the spacious 
hall wherein the queen has taken refuge, with its 
circular hearth-stone in the centre, and an opening 
in the roof above, through which the smoke escapes 
in winter. The further end is nobly screened with 
oak panelling, laticed at the top, and having seve- 
ral doors of ancient workmanship, that open on 
winding stairs, leading to numerous small stone 
chambers, with carved windows and stone mullions. 
There are also state apartments, of which the walls 
are covered with richly carved oak; an organ-room, 
and the abbot’s grand reception-room, with its 


) Gothic window of painted glass, but with such we 
have no concern. 


* May, sweet May is come, and the hearth-stone is 


~-@ecked with green branches and bright flowers; 
the birth of the young day, but withering before its 


close. Emblems of the failing hopes of her who 
sits all desolate beside them, and with her are two 
beautiful and serious-looking maidens, the prin- 
ceases Elizabeth and Mary, and four young children, 
from three to eleven years of age; Richard, Duke 
of York, Anne, Catherine, and Bridget. At one 
time the terrified children hide in the folds of their 
“mother’s robe; at another, their cheerful voices are 


heard, calling to each other as they run from room 
to room; now in the state apartment, and now in 


some winding passage, or asking leave to wander 
forth among the bees and flowers in the quiet gar- 
den of theabbey. Poor children, your grief is light, 


* Sir Thomas More. 
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and it passes soon, like an April shower; but darker 
clouds are gathering, and their crushing rain will 
fall heavily even upon you. 

Anaged man is seen advancing towards the abbey, 
and with him a deputation apparently of no mean 
rank. His robes and crosier denote his dignity, for 
it is the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is about to 
pay a visit to the queen, with a message from the 
Lord Protector, who has placed the young king in the 
Tower, under the pretence of awaiting his corona- 
tion, and who also desires to gain possession of his 
brother. A long and stormy debate had taken 
place in the star-chamber, close to Elizabeth’s re- 
treat. It was argued there, that men and women 
might remain in sanctuary, but that young children 
had no need, they being guileless of all crimes that 
might affect the state; that consequently the Duke 
of Gloucester might possess himself of his nephew 
whenever it pleased him. Thearchbishop was ex- 
tremely concerned when he heard all this, and he 
proffered his services to speak with the queen, rather 
than force should be used.* 

The scene has changed from the great hall, with 
its fresh flowers around the hearth-stone, and its 
floor strewed with green rushes, to the great Jerusa- 
lem chamber, with its Gothic window of richly 
stained and painted glass, its curious tapestry, and 
ancient picture of King Richard. Observe the 
venerable man, beneath the surface of whose placid 
and pale features deep feelings are at work. He 
knows not what to say, nor how to prepare the 
mind of the poor queen for the stern resolve of the 
hunchbacked protector, with regard to the young 
prince. At length he began by urging that the king 
required the company of his-brother, being much 
cast down for the want of a playfellow. 

“Troweth the protector,” replies the queen, 
(heaven grant that he may prove a protector,) “that 
the king doth lack a playfellow? Can none be found 
to play with the king but only his brother, who hath 
no wish to play because of sickness? as though 
princes so young as they be, could not play without 
their peers, or children could not play without their 
kindred, with whom, for the most part, they agree 
worse than with strangers!” The archbishop knew 
not what to Say in answer, he liked not to tell her 
that the protector was resolved to gain possession of 
the young prince, and he waited in the hope that 
she might be inclined to accede to his request.’ At 
length the queen, taking her son by the hand, said, 
in a compressed andsolemn tone, “ My lord, and all 
my lords now present, I will not be so suspicious as 
to mistrust’your truth. Lo here is this gentleman 
who, I doubt not, would be safely kept by me if I 


* Hall. 
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were permitted; and well do I know there be some 
such deadly enemies to my blood, that if they wist 
where any lay, they would let it out if they could. 
The desire of a kingdom knoweth no kindred, 
brothers have been brother’s bane, and may the 
nephews be sure of the uncle? Each of those chil- 
dren is safe while they be asunder; notwithstanding, 
I here deliver him, and his brother’s life with him, 
into your hands, and of you shall require them before 
God and man. Faithful ye be, I wot well, and 
power ye have, if ye list, to keep them safe; but if 
-ye think I fear too much, yet beware ye fear too 
ittle! Farewell, my own sweet son! God send you 
good keeping. Let me kiss you once ere you go, 
for God knoweth when we shall kiss together again.” 
Tenderly embracing the afflicted boy, she is seen 
“weeping bitterly over him, and he too is weeping 
as fast in his turn.’’* 

Fearful tragedies are acting now in the dim dis- 
tance of time’s perspective. They flit before the 
mental view, fading, and seeming to appear again; 
yet not the same, though like in terror and in kind. 
The shadowy figures of Hastings, of Gray, and Rivers, 
are seen passing from the block, and then the innocent 
forms of two young children, emerging from the 
gloomy range of fortresses belonging to the Tower. 
And loud is heard the sobbing, and the pitiful 
screams of the poor mother, as she beats upon her 
breast, and calls her sweet babes by name; and, 
kneeling down, implores the vengeance of the Just 
One, on the guilty head of him who has thus cruelly 
deprived her of her sons. 

The vaulted door of a spacious room is opening, 
and across the furthest end seems flitting a strange 
succession of sad scenes—a young child’st+ funeral 
passes, and then a burstof anguish comes remotely 
to the ear, as if across wide waters, from a stern 
man, who yet cannot hide his sorrow; then a woman’s 
wail, but the wail soon dies away, and a scene and 
a funeral pass in faint review.+ Then the great 
fight of Bosworth, where a king is slain, and another 
takes his crown;_a bridal follows and a coronation. 

Thus they pass; events of other days are shadows 
now; terrible, indeed, at the period of their reality, 
but when ended, how soon forgotten! yet not for- 
gotten by the aged woman, who is resting, as in a 
quiet home, within that spacious room in the Abbey 
of Bermondsey. It is her right.to be there, for the 
prier and monks are bound by their’charter to en- 
tertain, and that most hospitably, the representative 
of their great founder, Clare, Ear] of Gloucester. 
Edward VI. was the sole heir of that family, and the 


* Hall, 355 Sir Thomas More, 358. 
t+ Only son of Richard III 
} Death and funerai of Richard’s Queen. 
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queen dowager is privileged to occupy the nobly 
panelled halls, and state-chambers, that are ex- 
pressly reserved for the descendants of the foun- 
der.* x 

The waves and billows of life’s deepest waters 
have passed over that aged woman who is sitting in 
a richly carved chair, at the great oriel-window, 
watching the summer clouds as they flit over the 
smiling landscape, and cast their shadows on the 
abbey fields. Her venerable figure, beautiful even 
in its decrepitude, though not with the beauty of 
sunny youth, yet such as the bright ray of the setting 
sun sheds over an autumn landscape, recalls the 
faint remembrance of a lovely woman who once 
stood, with two orphan boys beneath the oak of 
Whittlebury, to suc for the restitution of her broad 
lands, from the gallant Edward. 

Hark to the toll of the conveut bell. 
for Elizabeth Woodville, late Queen Dowager of 
England, and the requiem is being sung, which 
breathes peace to the passing spirit. - The moon is 
up, and yet the night is dark and gloomy, by reason 
of the heavy clouds that are rolling past, and he who 
looks narrowly on the deep dark waters of the river 
may discern a small boat gliding on, with the coffin 
of the queen on board, and four attendants, but when 
the moon shines out you can distinguish the prior 
of the Charter-house by his robes, with two others in 
deep mourning, yet without insignia, by which to 
designate them, and one female figure. Now the 
rowers stop, and the coffin is being carried through 
the little park into Windsor Castle, a few torches 
serving to guide the bearers, which appear.and dis- 
appear among the trees, like the twinkling lights of 
glow-worms in the grass. 

Stately figures are kneeling round the coffin, where 
it remains for a while, ready to be borne to its last 
resting-place, and among the mourners one is dis- 
cerned in the dress of a nun. Again the coffin is 
upborne, and the queen’s daughters fall behind, With 
a train of shadowy forms, ladies, and earls, and Vise 
counts, moving onward to St. George’s chapel. 
Strange it seems, that neither plumes nor scutcheons 
are to be seen; that when the dirge is being sung, 
the twelve old men, whose office it is to chant the 
requiem for the dead, are not even clad in sable vest- 
ments: appearing rather like a dozen old men in- 
discriminately and hastily brotight toge*her for the 
purpose, and permitted to retain the garments Of 
poverty, in which they were found, and, instead of 
flambeaux, they light on the funeral with old torches 
and torches end.t Some’say, that the queen when 


* Annals of the Abbey of Bermondsey. 
+ Arundal MSS. 30, referred to in the Lives of the Queens of 
England. 
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dying, expressed an earnest wish for a speedy and 
private funcral. If so, her request was punctually 
fulfilled. Yet still itis remarkable that no more of 
pomp should appertain to the obsequies of her who 


“'The» Pirate’s Well,” a celebrated watering place 


-/*merly. to infest the southern coast of the United 

” States, and especially the neighbourhood of Key 
West. A party of pirates are filling their water 
casks at the well, while their “long, low, black, 
rakish, suspicious-looking son of a gun of a schoon- 
er” is waiting for them in the offing. 


The receipts that follow may not be ill-timed or 
ill-placed. 


A simple remedy as a preventive to children being 

a burnt.—The following simple but excellent prevent- 

~~ ive to children being burnt, by their dresses at this 

season of the year accidentally taking fire during 

$ “the absence of parents, was recommended and found 

to be an excellent preventive, by the late Thomas 

si i ing, Esq., Coroner for Middlesex, viz., the 

Fesses, after beirig washed, Should be dipped in 

at rc ng alum water, which prevents either muslin or 

linen dresses blazing, and which would be the means 
of preventing numaptops fatal accidents. 





Mrs. Child has published acommunication in the 
Newark Advertiser, in which, after describing an 
offensive breath as a most unpleasant thing, she 
Says that the care oval of substances between 

by » the teeth, rinsing the mouth after meals, and a bit 
- of charcoal held in the mouth, will always cure a 
~ bad breath.. Charcoal used as a dentifrice (that is, 


nat’ 


_ Fubbed. on Be powder with a brush), is apt to injure 
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»» .of the buccaneers and freebooters, who used for- 
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had been Queen. of England—that scutcheons and 
nodding plumes, and other mourning tokens, were 
wanting to distinguish that illustrious one’s last 
sojourn on earth. 





THE PIRATE’S WELL. 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


The plate is a beautiful specimen of a new and 
sketchy style of art cated Uithotint, that is to say, in 
plain English, printing in colours from the stone. 
The wonder of the thing is, that the paper is laid 
white on the stone and comes off coloured exactly 
as we present it to our readers. “ What will they 
do next?” as the sailor said after he was blown up 
at the raree show. 


RECEIPTS. 


or three times a week and slowly chewed, has a 
wonderful power to preserve the teeth and purify 
the breath. The action is purely chemical. It 
counteracts the acid arising from a disordered sto- 
mach, or food decaying around the gums, and it is 
this acid which destroys the teeth. She adds: “A 
friend of overs had, when about twenty years of age, 
a front tooth that turned black, gradually crumbled, 
and broke off piecemeal. By frequently chewing 
charcoal, the progress of decay was not only arrest- 
ed, but nature was set vigorously to work to restore 
the breach, and the crumbled portion grew again, 
til the whole tooth was sound as before. Every 
one knows that charcoal is an antiputrescent. It 
thus tends to preserve the teeth, and to sweeten the 
breath.” 


(cp After this number was put to press, with the 
exception of the cover, the present publisher un- 
dertook, with the assistance ofa lady of great talents, 
to publish it as Taz Lapres’ Macaztne. The edit- 
ing by Miss Leslie ceased with the December num- 
ber. a 
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